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What trade paper do you prefer 


a. for reporting current trade events? 


b. for news in depth? 


What trade paper do you have the most 
confidence in, as far as editorial content is 


concerned? 





This spring a research firm* asked these 
questions of 4,584 radio, TV and advertising 
executives; seven trade papers were listed 
One thousand nine hundred thirty-six replies 
were received: 64.9% prefer Broadcasting « 
Telecasting for reporting current trade events 
(runner-up, 12.2%). 51.5% prefer BeT for 
news in depth; (runner-up, 11.7%). 62.5% have 
the most confidence in BeT for editorial con 


tent; (runner-up, 19.5% ) 


* Erdos and Morgan; survey was “blind” with sponsorship 
undisclosed. Complete summary upon request to Broadcasting 


Telecasting. Write 


Executive and Publication Headquarters 
Broadcasting @ Telecasting Bldg., 1735 DeSales St. N.W 
Washington 6, D. C 
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The Case of the Old Pro 


ORMAN Isaacs’ provocative article in this numbe1 
of THe QuILi 
primarily at beginning newspapermen, although it 


was adapted from a speech aimed 


will interest all ages and ranks and annoy some of each 
The managing editor of the Louisville Times is alarmed 
faults 
He minces no words 


and puzzled by some attitudes and he sees in 


youngsters entering our newsrooms 
in assessing blame 

I am willing to let the young newspapermen speak for 
themselves, if they so desire, as well as publisher, news 
paperman’s union, educator and professional society who 
come in for criticism. I have long had some thoughts on 
another group he mentions, for I am one of them. These 
are what Norman calls the “old pros.” 

Cld pros include all ranks but the majority, especially 
on larger papers, are necessarily privates first class, in 
cluding some who call the generals by their first names 
Such men face a common problem of being skilled indi 
vidualistic performers in a news operation that is by its 
very nature highly organized and disciplined 

Some remain too professional, in the loftier sense of an 


for their Others 
too “pro,” as the sports pages use the term. They turn in 


abused word, own advantage. become 
passable performances and hang up their suits without 
worrying much who won and who got hurt 

The conflict between ideals and the limitations unde 
which they work may account for some of the old pros 
who, as Norman points out, become tired and disillusioned 
technicians. (The limitations may be those of individual 
talent 


policy.) Others never quit trying 


quite as much as imposed by managerial 


any 


| SHOULD be the last person to quarrel with the thesis 


that no one should enter work unless hi 
has a desire for service in addition to the normal instinct 
for eating. Like the recruit who is no longer behind the 
plow in the Army ditty, a newspaperman should realize 
Neverthless, the situation of the 
old pro whose suprarenal glands are not big enough to 
bring him top rank (or who may not want it) is often not 


all it should be. 


newspaper 


that he’ll never get rich 


Newspapermen’s salaries have risen everywhere, but 
the old of 
profited as much as he might in comparable professions 


pro reasonable talent and education has not 
He might even have done better waiting out a full profes 
sorship in one of the better-heeled universities. 
Management will argue that this is because union ac 
cent on minimum salary scales, particularly in the start 


ing brackets and the semi-editorial classifications, takes 
the money that might go into merit raises. There can be 
no argument about soaring newspaper production costs 
As one of those persons cursed with an ability to see two 
sides to many things, I both concede this argument and 
remain skeptical of its complete validity. 

I am not too sure what management would have done 
for the old pro had things gone otherwise than flat union 
ization of large segments of editorial workers. The old 
pro would have been cherished. He would have been kept 
around on most newspapers without benefit of con 
saying just how well he must be treated. But I 
suspect that public relations would still be buying him 
away with more money 


tracts 


The old pro’s problem is simple. He really hasn’t got 
much to bargain with, unless he has developed a popula 
byline or become a key deskman difficult to replace. He 
may be competent and conscientious but he is also re 
placeable by younger men who may turn out as well o1 
better. The latter are shorter in the tooth, longer in the 
wind and, for the moment, cheaper 

This the old such satisfactions 
those of service and professional pride. I find these con 
siderable and I am sure many of my fellows do. There 
are other satisfactions too. Over the years, the old pro 
has had more fun at his job than most people in other 
jobs. He has spent his adult life working with as stimulat 
ing and likeable a group of men as can be found anywhere. 


leaves pro with as 


VEN the telephone calls from readers which Norman 
cites as a test of a newspaperman’s sense of duty can 

yield a personal bonus of entertainment in addition to 
goodwill and, occasionally, information. Sometimes they 
can show an old pro just how little he understands many 
people 
call one afternoon, about the time 
tongues begin to loosen in bars. For forty minutes I took 
an old-fashioned harangue that was pre-World War I vin 
tage in its native radicalism. I could practically hear the 
echo of marching I.W.W. feet over the receiver. When I 
managed to get in a final soothing word and hang up, my 
boss asked: 

“What on earth was that about?” 

The answe1 

“He wanted to know,” I said, “why we don’t do some 
thing for the common people.” 

My boss looked thoughtful. 

“Maybe,” ke said, “he’s got something.” 


I caught such a 


was easy. 


It couldn't happen in any other trade 


Cart R. KESLER 
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oe He’s saving taxpayers $465 million 
One of the many places where independ 
ent electric companies are saving you tan 

Idahe 


. . 
Flectric Companies t0 double the money b = 1] 7 ( he r on = 7 
Oregon border n the photograp ipove 
supply of electricity by 1965 von eying for a power da 
built by the local electric company Three 
dams along the wild Snake River in He II's 


Canyon will treble the electricity avail 


7 on ss 
When vou buy another appliance. or your family increases, you 
: ible in the local company’s service are 


1! 
same time, these dams will 


And it’s always ready and waiting at the end At th 
“ 
$465 million 


you and other taxpayers 


That’s how much this project would have 


need more electricity. 
of the wire. That’s because America’s more than 400 indenendent 
i 


electric light and power companies can plan and build ahead for 
cost the public if the government built it 








your future needs. They don’t have to wait for an act of Congress 





or for tax money from the Treasury. Right now. these companies 


are building dams and power plants and such at the rate of more than $2 billion a year with money from millions 


of investors. This is one of the important reasons why vou get the best and the most electric service from companies 


like the ones bringing you this message — America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies*. 


*N thie magazine 
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How much tax 
is he saving you? 


Here "s about hou much the people o} 


each state save in taxes 


j 


ocal independent electri 


because the 


company, 


instead of the government, is build- 


ing the Hell’s Canyon power project: 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
~w Jersey 
Jew Mexico 
»W York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
District of Columbia 
and Possessions 


TOTAL 
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4,300,000 
1,900,000 
2 200,000 
42,900,000 
1,700,000 
8,800,000 
2. 300,000 
6,900,000 
6,100,000 
1,200,000 
35,600,000 
11,900,000 
5,600,000 
1,500,000 
4,700,000 
5,100,000 
1,800,000 
9,100,000 
15,000,000 
26,900,000 
7,800,000 
2,200,000 
11,600,000 
1,500,000 
3,400,000 
700,000 
1,300,000 
16,900,000 
1,400,000 
68,700,000 
6,400,000 
1,000,000 
29,700,000 
4,600,000 
4,400,000 
35,000,000 
2,400,000 
3,000,000 
1,100,000 
5,400,000 
18,900,000 
1,600,000 
700,000 
6,900,000 
7,300,000 
3,300,000 
9,500,000 
700,000 


6,600,000 


$465,500,000 


Bylines in Ohis Issue 


professional publications are fa 

miliar with the controversial 
thinking of Norman E. Isaacs. When 
the managing editor of the Louisville 
Times appeared before the annual 
gridiron banquet given by Sigma Del 
ta Chi at Madison, Wis., this spring, 
he talked so bluntly about some news 
paper problems that a few of his 
audience took a walk. 

Some readers may disagree hotly 
with Norman’s assessment of blame 
among publishers, Newspaper Guild 
and educators. The editors of THE 
QuiLt felt that the speech should be 
published because of its fine challenge 
to newspapermen to remember that 
“A Newspaperman’s Job Is Also a 
High Calling” (page 7). The speech 
has been adapted for this number of 
THE QUILL with no punches pulled, in 
cluding those at the journalistic fra 
ternity which publishes the magazine. 

Norman last appeared in THE QUILL 
for June, 1954, with an attack on an 
established newspaperman’s habit of 
free-loading 


RR rrotes of THe QuiLt and other 


He has been crusading 
ever since he was a young editor in Indi 
anapolis. He became managing editor 
of the Indianapolis Times at 26 and 
was chief editoria] writer of the News 
before going to St. Louis as managing 
editor of the Star-Times and then to 
Louisville. Southern Methodist Uni 
versity honored him in 1955 for service 
to freedom of information and the Star- 
Times won a University of Missouri 
distinguished service award while he 


From Qui 


Editor, The Quill 

As you may know, I am not a mem 
ber of the Council on Communica 
tions Research, and I have not seen 
the Council’s research proposal con 
cerning the 1956 Presidential cam 
paigns, but I was sorry to learn that 
the study will not be made. 

I say this, not because I think that 
any such study is likely to come up 
with very convincing answers in any 
final because I think it 
would have been a very instructive 
experience for the 


sense, but 


newspaper and 
research people involved in it. 

Such a self-examination, sharpened 
by the artificial criteria social scien- 
tists might have brought into the pic- 
ture, could not have helped but be 
useful to the press directly and in- 
directly to all Americans. Thus I can- 


was managing editor. 

Norman is a past president of the 
Associated Press Managing Editors 
and a member of the 
American Society of Newspaper Ed- 
itors. He was chairman of Sigma Del 
ta Chi’s Committee on Ethics and 
News Objectivity which found a study 
of news objectivity during the 1956 
presidential campaign feasible. The 
fraternity approved such a study, but 
it was abandoned after an unfavorable 
poll of editors and publishers. 


Association 


HAT is it like to be on the staff 

of a medium sized daily when a 
city’s principal industry is struck for 
five months and it’s a top column, 
page one story all the way? James A. 
Dunlap of the Sharon (Pa.) Herald 
tells how he and his fellow staffers 
covered the Westinghouse strike in 
the Sharon transformer plant in “Ob- 
jective Reporting a Challenge When a 
Strike Divides a City” (page 8). 

The 34-year-old Dunlap ought to 
know how difficult the job was. He 
became managing editor in the thick 
of this bitter dispute. He had previous- 
ly been telegraph and county editor 
since joining the Herald staff in 1952. 

A native Philadelphian, he was 
graduated from Northwestern Univer- 
sity in 1943 and returned in 1946 to 
take a master’s degree after nearly 
three years in the Air Force. He di- 
vided the next five years between the 
Des Moines Register and Philadelphia 
Inquirer copy desks. 


l Readers 


not see how a well managed research 
endeavor could have made “the zeal- 
ots of every persuasion” the “princi- 
pal gainers.” 

The working newspapermen I know 

including publishers—are convinced 
that the daily newspapers of the 
country have nothing to hide or to be 
ashamed of in the way they handle 
election campaigns. Isn’t it time that 
they provide accurate and believable 
facts upon the basis of which this 
story may be told? 

Like you, I “hope that no one is 
ever able to reduce to psychological 
formulas precisely what makes a 
newspaper tick.” As a social psychol- 
ogist, I would go further than that: 
I am convinced that no one ever will. 

Alfred McClung Lee 
Malverne, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Evyaorote 


LAX 


Look is grateful to Sigma Delta Chi 


for honoring it with both 1955 Awards 
in the magazine category. Its thanks 
go also to Fletcher Knebel, of Look’s 
Washington staff, whose account of 
President Eisenhower's heart attack 
won the Award for Magazine Report- 
ing ... and to Hodding Carter, whose 
“A Wave of Terror Threatens the 
South” was cited by the Awards Jury 
in voting Look the medal for Public 
Service in Magazine Journalism (for 
the third time in the last four years). 


elf » 


iv’ 


Greek ty, 
t's: “Thank you, Sigma Delta Chi.” 
= ihe 


...the exciting story of people 
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A Newspaperman’s Job 


Is Also a High Calling 


Journalism and journalists improve, this editor con- 
cedes. But he is alarmed by mediocre reporting and 
criticizes owner and union, educator and profession- 
al fraternity alike for standards short of the highest. 


By NORMAN E. ISAACS 


E in 


nave 


American newspapering 


done a rather extra 

ordinary amount of admiring 
ourselves. We keep boasting that we 
have the best press in the world, the 
that 
standards—and so on almost ad nau 


Many 


meetings 


freest, we maintain the highest 


seum state association 


than 


press 
are not much 
mutual admiration societies 

By and large, I too think that Amer 
ican 


more 


newspapering is 
best in the world 


just about the 
And I also believe 
it has more freedom than any other 
But I do not think that 
superiority is so marked that we can 
afford to boast about it, nor do I think 
that we take advantage of the free 
doms that we do have 

Instead of other how 
good we are, we ought to be spending 
other to 
American 
journalism has come a long, long way 


press our 


telling each 


more time criticizing each 


ward constructive ends 
these past seventy-five to 100 years. 
But it is questionable whether we are 
much more than halfway along the 
road that leads to really outstanding 
performance 

There are 


ments in 


human ele 
newspapering—the 


three basic 
owner, 
the “old pro” who produces the news 
paper with his talents and his skills, 
and the young man who comes into 
newspapering hoping to go up the 
ladder 

These basic human elements break 
down, of course, into all the shadings 
possible—from the ideal newspape1 
owner to the impossible type. There 
are “old pros” have never lost 
their enthusiasm. There are those who 


who 


are tired and disillusioned and who 
have become pedestrian technicians 

And then we have the young ones, 
who concern me deeply these days. I 
think I see a worrisome trend—a tend 
ency on the part of the journalism 
graduates who go seeking jobs to be 
looking for 


portunity. 


security instead of op 


Those who are putting out news 
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papers of which they are proud are 
seeking young people of the highest 
quality. And by quality I mean young 
people of character, of talent—people 
who are infected with a deep love of 
newspapering, who want desperately 
to contribute to the elevation of 
America by the servicing of truthful 
and responsible journalism 

Yet what we run into so often these 
days is the young fellow whose first 
series of questions have to do with 
his pay, his hours, what day he has 
off, is there a plan. It is 
difficult to understand this almost pa 
thetic search on the part of these be- 
ginners for security. 


pension 


, geen of us sometimes wonder aloud 
about the role of the journalism 
schools in this process. Are they do 
ing anything that contributes to this 
defeatist mind? 
Yes, some of them are doing just that. 


curiously state of 
One way in which it is done in some 
places is by losing sight of the jour 
nalism basic function 
concentrating too often on producing 
rather than journalists. 
Why this happens is understandable, 
but I am not sure it is excusable. 
Some small-town publishers are in 
constant need of an all-around helper 
the young fellow who not only can 
do basic reporting, but can write 
headlines, solicit advertising, help in 
the composing room. 
So some journalism schools, seek 


school’s and 


mechanics 


ing the support of this type of pub 
lisher, have become trade schools. The 
training is wonderful—so far as it 
goes. But I submit that what they are 
producing out of four-year colleges 
are mechanics and not educated men 
and women. 

There is also, in a few schools, a 
tendency to blink away some of the 
most spiritually constrictive develop 
ments. Some seven years ago, when I 
was in St. Louis, we employed a 
young man who had come well recom 
mended from a well-known journal 


4 


Norman E. Isaacs, managing editor 
of the Louisville Times, is an out- 
spoken critic of journalism’s faults. 


ism school. In his third week he was 
sent to an important meeting to pick 
up some documents. The papers were 
not ready. He waited around until 5 
o'clock, then left. 

The city editor subsequently was in 
a state well known to seasoned re 
porters. When confronted next morn 
ing, the young reporter said, wide- 
eyed, that his time was up so he had 
left. When I got into it, I asked the 
young man where he had got the idea 
that this was the way we did business. 

His reply was astounding: At col 
lege he was a member of an under 
graduate chapter of the Newspaper 
Guild and this was what he had been 
led to believe was standard practice. 


| CAN pay my respects to the Guild 
in short order. I am not anti-Guild 
as such. I think it has contributed 
greatly to the working newspaperman. 
The Guild came into being because of 
the blindness and the economic stupid- 
ities of newspaper owners. It was the 
inevitable development of a fantastic 
imbalance—of a period when the pay 
to printers was double that of skilled 
reporters. 

I have no idea what Heywood 
Broun would think of the Guild to 
day. My own guess—and I underline 
that it is merely one man’s opinion 
is that he would be appalled by the 
type of leadership which has made it 
merely a trade union and which has 
degraded competence. 

In all too many instances it has 
been a stultifying influence with shop 

(Turn to page 10) 





For 161 days the Sharon (Pa.) Herald had the same story at the top of 
page I. It was a lively story because the dispute between the city's 
leading industry and its workers was bitter. But the news staff found 


Objective Reporting a Challenge 
When a Strike Divides a City 


NE hundred and sixty-one days 
and the same story at the top 
of page one 
During much of that time, it took a 
major catastrophe or such a weighty 
pronouncement as Ike’s willingness to 
run again to shake the story from the 
lead « It sounds like the dullest 
sort of assignment and boring read 
from that 


olumn 


ing, but it was fai 

The recent Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation strike brought Sharon, 
Pa., violet 
ism. It divided families, split church 
groups 


vestigating 


ice and widespread vandal 


brought in a state senate in 
committee and left 
that will 


years to erase 


Scars 
on the community take 
months o1 
The strike hit the Sharon area with 
full impact. The ramifications kept 
the news staff of the Sharon Herald 
“humping” on the longest sustained 
local news story in the memory of vet 
eran newspapermen 
For more five 


strike was the big story for 


than 
Herald 
Westinghouse 


readers because the 


Transformer Division, the biggest 
transformer plant in the world, is the 
Its 8, 


of whom more than 5. 


area’s largest single employe: 
000 employes 
000 were on strike, are drawn from 
the same trade area of 120,000 served 
by the Herald 

In the heavily-industrialized 
nango Valley 


largest town 


She 
of which Sharon is the 
had 


reporters 


there been othe 


strikes when 


groped for 


leads to keep a running story in print 


day sut 


there was no “reach 
in this walkout. From 
a back-to-work movement was 


each 
ing’ for stories 
the day 
attempted at the Sharon plant early 
last December, the news kept break 
ing without a letup 

During the same period, the area 
experienced an unusually heavy run 
of banner-line stories unrelated to the 
strike. The 
hotel 


nadic winds collapsed the wall of a 


recently-built community 


caught fire before dawn, tor 
new school, and there were paralyzing 
snow storms and floods 


For a city reportorial staff of four, 


months, the 


By JAMES A. DUNLAP 


than the 
abnormal, the strike story meant con 
and at 

working 


geared to the normal rather 


stant pressure times nearly 
hours. But 
the Herald’s goal 
was complete and objective coverage 
f the strike 


Opinion was kept to editorials and 


round-the-clock 


from the beginning, 
ot every phase ( 


letter columns were open to all shades 
of views on the dispute. One day, two 
full pages were turned over to letters 
Fortunately, the Herald’s newsprint 
situation permitted all the space 
necessary to tell the story adequately 

The paper at found 
itself a side issue in the local dispute 


several stages 


To provide graphic evidence of the 
strike 


a state senator from western 


need for an investigation of 
violence 
placed a 


Pennsylvania copy of the 


Herald on each senator’s desk—the is 
sue which had reported the most re 
cent and serious picket line flareup 


As the 


built up among the participants, it be 


days passed and tensions 


James A. Dunlap became managing 
editor of the Sharon (Pa.) Herald dur- 
ing the bitter Westinghouse strike. 


came increasingly apparent that there 
enough 
judge 


were few readers left with 


objectivity themselves to 
whether a story was objective 
If, for 


cident 


instance, the facts of an in 
unfavorable to the 
union, the reporting of those facts, in 


proved 


the union’s eyes, made it an anti-union 
There com 
pany sympathizers assailed the Herald 
as pro-union, while those on the other 
referred to the 
“Westinghouse News.” 
The strike reporter received frequent 


story were times when 


side of the dispute 


paper as the 
telephoned threats 


ENERALLY, the 


ments 


strike 
required at least 


develop 
three 
page one stories to tell the daily story 
Sometimes four and five separate stor 
ies were needed to cover the news ad 
equately. 

The 


our general reporter, Robert J 


heaviest load was carried by 
Rose, 
who also had had labor and industry 
as his beat. Most of 


came from his typewrite1 


the local stories 
And more 
often than not, he provided rewrites 
of wire stories to inject the local angle 
in the reports of negotiating sessions 
Washington 
triple-threat 


in Pittsburgh o1 

He became a man 
with a camera to help other photog 
raphers cover possible eruptions at 
gates of the mile-long plant 


The Ray Fulton, 


backed him up on handling vandalism 


police reporter, 
reports. And the frequent court stories 
were handled by our courthouse re 
porter fifteen miles away at the 
county seat, connected to our news 
room by teletype. But often we relied 
on the telephone and rewrite to make 
our deadlines. 

We even called 
editor, John Pepe, for assistance. And 
it paid off, for his contacts through 
past sports activities enabled the Her 


upon our sports 


ald to score several “exclusives” from 


the negotiating scene, hours before 
the wire services. 

When it came to pictures, we at 
tempted to second guess developments 


or rely on tipsters and we scored a 
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United Press Telephoto 


The Herald itself became a strike exhibit when State Senator Rowland B. Mahany introduced a resolution at Harris- 
burg asking an investigation of violence at the big Westinghouse transformer plant, the leading Sharon industry. 


However, it would have 
hiring additional 
round-the-clock 


everything on the 


fair average 
required several 
photographers on a 
basis to 
picket 
merable incidents of 


Actual 


directions 


capture 


line and follow up the innu 
vandalism 

coverage took many 
With the attempted back 
Sharon 
yecame an ill-advised test 
by the 


stiffening of the picket lines and re 


news 


movement, of which 


\ 


to-work 
apparently 
ing spot corporation, came a 
eultine lence 
suitIng violence 


From the 


tion, so complicated by the number o 


violence came court ac 


legal moves—injunctions, contempt 
and 
that 


only the at 


proceedings, charges of assault 


battery, and inciting to riot 


that 
profit during the 


ommented 


some 
torneys showed a 
strike 

and 
picket 
at least temporarily, the rough 


As injunctions were issued 


some order returned to the 
lines 


stuff 
with back-to-workers’ homes and cars 


spread over the country-side 
the targets of rocks and paint-bombs 
The 


the-way places, was the most difficult 


vandalism, mostly in out-of 


to cover. And it is possible that some 
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When 


the evidence so indicated we made it 


of it was not strike connected 
clear in the stories. However, it’s pos 


sible we could have made some er 


rors 


HEN Gov. George M. Leader 
turned down repeated requests 
for state police assistance from the 
sheriff, judge 
striker, by the 
dateline was added to page one. 
Meanwhile the daily 
negotiating sessions, most of them in 
Pittsburgh or Washington. Sometimes 
these 


and mayor (also a 


way), a Harrisburg 


there were 


were routine, but often they 


walkouts, name 
and finally, the crucial and 


were punctuated by 
calling, 
eventually successful sessions in Wash 
ington 

While keeping on top of day-to-day 
developments, we 
background 


tried to 
human 


provide 
stories, interest 
angles, articles on the economic ef 
fect on the area when and wherever 
our staff could find time 

Covering the local scene was large 
ly basic good reporting. However, the 
company did set up a news bureau 
staffed by its Pittsburgh public rela- 


tions personnel. The local union of 
ficials in their availability for infor 
mation varied from friendly coopera 
tion to outright refusal to talk. 

A Herald photographer was even 
ousted from the union hall when he 
attempted to take a jubilation shot 
after the strike-ending agreement was 
reached. Another photographer was 
threatened along the picket lines. 

Although the wire services general- 
ly provided adequate coverage, we re- 
sorted to direct phone calls to report 
distant developments more effectively 
for our readers. The state police issue 
calls to the 
governor’s office and to the state sen 


was covered with direct 


ator sparking the investigation of the 

governor’s refusal to send assistance 
Daily Washington 

during the mediation 


phone calls to 
final sessions 
enabled us to develop exclusive sto 
ries hours and occasionally days be 
fore the wire services. The results of 
this enterprise still amaze us 
Through a 


union 


source on the 
Herald 
well 
ahead of anyone else so far as we 
were able to observe. This “leak” also 


news 
negotiating team, the 
received solid 


progress reports 





10 


was the basis of a flyer we took an 
nouncing the basis for an early settle 
ment agreement which Pittsburgh pa 
pers and the wires reported two days 
later. 
And in 


agreement 


the last few days before 


finally was reached, our 
stories reporting the expected pattern 
of settlement held up with surprising 
when the announcement ac 


tually came 


accuracy 


This phase of reporting also brought 
twist when the 
union blamed our “optimistic” stories, 


an interesting local 


based on a union source, for the dis 
the IUE 


ence board at first rejected the media 


appointment when confer 
tor’s package plans for settlement 
Other the Herald 


to publish exclusive stories on a secret 


sources enabled 

Governor Leade1 
Westinghouse 
on, the first con 


meeting between 
Price, 
later 
ference of Price and George Meany, 
AFL-CIO president. The latter 
Washington reports by five hours 


and Gwylim 


president and 


beat 


HEN the 


tors opened a two-day hearing at 


state senate investiga 


the courthouse, our reporters and pho 
tographers competed for position with 
newsmen from the metropolitan pa 
pers and television crews as witnesses 
detailed their the 
picket line violence and county and 


experiences in 
city law officers explained their rea 
sons for calling for state help. 

At the hearing, the Herald again be 
“whipping boy.” There 
need for an 


came a union 


was no 


investigation or 
for state police, said the union busi 
ness manager. The reports of violence, 
said he, were merely exaggerations by 
the local newspaper’s headlines 
Throughout the strike, the Herald 
served as an information bureau or 
starting point for dozens of reporters 
papers—Chicago, 
Pittsburgh 


from out-of-town 

New York, Detroit, 

network television crews 
There 


interest 


and 


was drama, violence and hu 
man but not every day. The 
long haul required day-by-day solid 
reporting of the changing picture 
We attempted to provide a complete 
picture without sensationalism, with 
out the 1 of 


other 


and “scab” and 
We think 
we maintained the respect of the great 
bulk of our 


tinue to hear emotional criticism from 


“soon.” 


words 


readers but we shall con 


hards for months to come 
Unfortunately, 


Resentment, in 


union die 
the story is not over 
the form of malicious 
“silent 


anks, name calling and the 


t continues within the plant 
those who crossed the picket 
nes, Eight weeks the 
the strike, we still reporting 
violence against homes and cars 


eatment,’ 
yainst 
alter 

were 


end of 


Arbitration hearings have been held 
on strike Penn- 
sylvania continuing 
their attempt to upset the state rul- 
ing that the dispute wasn’t a strike at 
all, but a lockout, making the strikers 
eligible for unemployment compensa 
tlon payments 

The strike also was costly to the 
Herald’s news staff. A month after the 


suspension cases. 


industries are 


strike ended, we lost the services of 
our number one reporter. Westing 
house hired the strike for 
an expanded program of public rela 
tions. 

More ammunition for our 
critics? Some of them maintained he 
had been on the payroll 
since October, no matter how straight 
his stories were written. 


reporter 


union 


company 





A Newspaperman’s Job 
ls Also a High Calling 


(Continued from page 7) 


stewards patrolling the precincts to 


make certain that no newspaperman 
is working more than his work shift. 
I have known of 
young men, on their own time, writ 
letters 
out of the office on 
looked bad to be 
time was up 
Worse still, I have been confounded 
by the Guild’s p 
almost 
| 


instances where 
have been ordered 
the 
around after their 


ing home 


grounds it 


ssture of defense of 


every Guildsman whether he 
Even in instances 
the Guild 
enough to make is 
What 


st in situations of this 


ye right or wrong 


involving outright bribes, 
has been unwise 
sues of dismissals standards 
can possibly ex 
kind? 

Yet, for all my 


strong feelings about 


it, I concede that there are newspaper 


situations in this country where work 
er organization |! 


publishers are 


needed—where the 


so benighted and so 
blind to modern conditions that em 
ployes have no other resort 

Unhappily for its own cause, these 
the which the Guild 


seems to Too frequently it 


are Situations 
ne glect 

centers its attention on 
Guild is 
ownership is both 

intelligent, where working conditions 
excellent. No wonder the Guild 
made no substantial advance in 
membership these 


newspapers 


where no needed—where 


enlightened and 
are 
has 
past ten years 

It is not likely to make any great 
as it considers itself 
a trade union org dedicated 


progress so long 
nization 
to a leveling process—where all men 
the same, regardless of ability, 
the 


exist as In an aut 


earn 
where same type of grievances 

factory. Guild lead- 
ften been the haven 
of the incompetent and the frustrated 
who seek a substit ite for the recognl 
have bee 
open professional competition 

The Guild is merely one side of the 
coin. The other side is best epitomized 
by the American Newspaper Publish- 
Association group of 


ership has too « 


tion they n unable to win in 


ers 


gallants 


which meets once a year at the Wal 
dorf-Astoria to the cost of 
newsprint and to damn all labor or 
ganizations. 

Like the Guild, the ANPA has had 
frequent the 
has 


bemoan 


opportunities to raise 
standards of journalism, but it 
ducked away time and again because 
ANPA is fundamentally dedicated to 
the proposition that profits have to be 
maintained the 
responsible performance. 


even at expense of 


F all newspapering in America were 
based on just these two national or 
ganizations, journalism would be a 
sorry calling. Happily, however, that 
isn’t the case. In between is a body 
of responsible journalism, dedicated to 
public service, and striving to raise 
standards all along the line 


There is a 


ful self-criticism going on constantly. 


passing amount of use 
Two of the organizations which have 
the 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors and the Associated Press Man 
aging Editors 

A third group, Delta Chi, 
has been moving into this broad field 


been leaders in this regard are 


Sigma 


of professional criticism steadily. Un 
fortunately, we members of the jour 
nalistic fraternity have to admit that 
we have a schizophrenic organization 

split on the hand between 
undergraduate chapters and 


one 
profes 
sional chapters—and on the profes 
sional front split still further by the 
fact that many of its members (who 
qualified as undergraduates) are now 
no longer newspapermen, but press 
agents, lawyers or anything else. 
There seems to me to be no sense 
in automatic lifetime membership for 
a young man who aspired to journal 
ism as a youth and then who prompt 
ly left it to represent some business 
or industry as part lobbyist, part press 
agent—while at the same time with 
holding membership from men who 


(Turn to page 12) 
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Len O'Connor 


in the field of Public Service in Radio Journal 
ism, the Sigma Delta Chi award is made for 1955 to 
Len OConnor of Station WM AO Chicago.” “Len 
O'Connor's unique and courageous approach to the 
problem of juvenile delinquency was a major contri 
bution toward better understanding of a public prob- 
lem.” They Talked to a Stranger is indicative of the 
resourcefulness and ingenuity used in presenting out- 
standing news and feature coverage to WMAQ’s 


vast audience. 


WMAOQ 


RADIO 





For Pidtinguished Service... 


CARUT 
WD i ~~ mS 
4 © AWARDED 


JOHN CHANCELLOR 
} FOR DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE 


John Chancellor 


. in the field of Radio Reporting, the Sigma Delta 
Chi award 1955 is made to John Chancellor of Sta- 
tion WMAQ, Chicago.” 

The Fraternity bestows its highest tribute to Mr. 
Chancellor, and the news staff of the Chicago sta- 
tion, directed by William Ray, for their outstanding 
example of on-the-spot electronic journalism in the 
Carpenter Case. Chancellor was the first reporter of 
any media on the scene as the police and fugitive 


” 


exchanged gunfire. .. . 


670 


on your 
radio dial 


a service of 
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(Continued from page 10) 
have made a career of newspapering, 
although 
Some of the most deserving men in 
American 


n the business office 
journalism are thus de 
prived of membership while the lists 
cities 


in some 


are clogged with the 


names of utter phonies. So long as 
such a condition is permitted to exist 
Sigma Delta Chi will continue nation 
ally to rank at the bottom of the totem 
pole among professional newspaper 
organizations 
Why, then, do I 
Sigma Delta Chi in a national capac 
ity? this failing, 


it still has a great potential for good 


continue to serve 


Because, even with 


In some cities, the professional chap 


ters operate with sound good sense 


toward an elevation of standards 
Basically 
suit of responsible journalism. Given 
good leadership, Sigma Delta Chi can 


cure its 


it is dedicated to the pu 


faults of false membership 


and can go ahead to be a leader 


among the professional groups 


AVING paid this somewhat caus 
tic tribute to our professional o1 
ganizations, let me return to the prob 
lem of our young people. And what I 
am saying applies also to many of our 
older people, too 
There are precious few great re 
the United States today 
turn in far too 
pedestrian jobs. Too many re 
porters tend to be handout artists for 
the most They take what is 
given to them and fail to ask the most 
fundamental questions 
The majority of 
porters don’t seem to have the curios 
ity they ought to have. They get sent 
back 


porters in 
The 


many 


great majority 


part 


great young re 


time and again for the facts 


they should have had the first time, 
but somehow 


but slowly 


they seem to improve 
They're eager and earnest, 
but they keep things hanging 

It is the lays 
down a complete story with all the tag 


rare reporter who 


ends collected, and the whole thing 
nice red ribbon. In 


report for a 


tied up with a 
1948 meet 


ing of APME, I wrote this passage 


preparing a 


and it is as true now as the day it 
was written 

“One of the greatest weaknesses of 
any news 


report—whether it be by 


newspapers or a press association—is 
the elimination, or overlooking, of es 
sential facts which either make com 
with 


what newspapermen universally refer 


plete a news story, or leave it 
to as loose ends. The phrase ‘interpre 


tive writing’ has been badly 


What 


‘interpretation,’ but 


over 


used most stories need is not 


‘explanation.’ 
Stories can be brief, but they can al 


so be clear and complete.’ 


In this same report was one othe1 
passage 

“Newspaper reporters are always 
reader has the 
f information they (the 
reporters) have and an ability to read 
into a This 


serious errors in 


prone to assume the 
same breadth « 
story certain basic facts 
is one of the most 
fundamental 

AP men in the 


into (and keep 


and the 
field should fight to get 


newspapering 


n) their stories basic 
essential information, 
called 


readers.’ ” 


giving the so 
‘unanswered questions of the 
Let me give an example 
Let us suppose that tomorrow, a re 
porter gets a story of the building of 
a new school, Let us assume that he 
gets all the basic facts into that story 
Let us also assume his story runs on 
Page One. Next Tuesday, a ruckus is 
going to break out among some tax 
payers’ groups and they are going to 
oppose the building of the proposed 
new school 

I am willing to bet that in 99 out 
of 100 cases, the normal reporter will 
sit down and write that second story 
on the protests, referring to the orig 
inal story as little as possible. And his 
answer will always be the same: “We 
printed that.” 

He is assuming something that is 
not true—that every single reader of 
read that 
entirety the day it 


his newspape1 story in its 
that 


der is completely fa 


appeared, 
every single rea 
miliar with the original 

HE truth is that people who buy 
newspapers are, unfortunately, im 
Does this mean that 
we have to repeat all the detail? Not 
at all. What we have to do is to give a 


perfect readers 


brief, compact and intelligent review 
of the original proposal. 

Reporters, I am sorry to say, are 
notorious for this kind of lapse. Desk 
men, however, are also prone to fall 
into similar thought patterns and they 
have been known to slice out of tel 
egraph stories just the same kind of 
essential background detail. 

Sometimes I think that one of the 


things that leads newspapermen into 
such troubles is the fact that so few 
of them really 


read their own news 


papers. Give a man a story which has 


been in the paper 
and tell 


down a 


two or three days 
want him 


new angie 


him you to chase 
on such-and-such 
ks a little dazed 
original stories. All 
he seems to know is what he has 

headline 
interest him 


fault of 


at least 


a phase and he 
He hasn’t read the 


written, or the yp stories 
which happened 
With this go 


young reporters. They seem 
on the larger papers 


another 


to be unwilling 


to accept basic ponsibility. Entire 


ly too many of them seem to go on 
the theory that all decisions must be 
made by their city Many a 
time I when reporters 
have come to the city desk and with 
out saying whether they had a good 
story, or just a fair one, have asked 
“How much do this?” 
How can a city editor possibly know 


editors 


have winced 


you want on 


how much he wants until he knows 
what the facts are? 

We need 
who aren’t afraid to break away from 
the shackles of routine. We need less 


of the standard lead, less of standard 


and deserve—reporters 


newspaper language 

We need reporters who dig for facts 
and who see news in the stories they 
handle: afraid to go off 
the beaten path and write their sto 
ries with ingenuity 
All of these said 
before. City editors get purple about 
it. Yet why don’t our young people 
learn? 

Why don’t they read their own pa 
pers? Why don’t they check and re 
check? Why don’t they get all the 
basic facts while they’re out instead of 
having to go back? Because, I fear, 
we have entirely too many people in 


who aren't 


and inspiration 


things have been 


trigued with newspapering because it 
field which is supposed to be 
romantic. 


is a 


I would hazard the guess that out 
of every 
ten really belong 


100 in newspapering, only 
These are the ten 
who do not fear the drudgery of get 
ting the vital statistics; these are the 
ten who see their role as a great call 
ing; these are the ten who have a deep 
respect for the printed word and who 
love newspapering deeply. 

It is the other ninety who give us 
Yet they their 
chances. Perhaps we are wrong in our 
preliminary judgments. I may be un 
just, but it 
these ninety have a high proportion 
of show-offs. 

These are the boys who like to pre 
tend that since they are in the news 
paper business, they know all the an 
swers. They give off to friends and 
confidential in 


concern. must have 


sometimes seems to me 


acquaintances more 
side information on the news of their 
cities, states and the nation than they 
ever turn into their offices—or learn 


in their offices 


T is the ten per cent who struggle 

through the crank calls every news 
paper gets. These ten keep their tem 
pers and their patience. They try to 
be unfailingly polite on the telephone, 
they try to help the caller whether it 
be an old, crotchety lady, or a school 
age youngster looking for help on his 
lessons. 


(Turn to page 14) 
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TRUCKS .| And Tomorrow... And You! 


Your life is blessed by trucks in many ways—and not 
the least of the good things they bring you is the free- 
dom to live or do business anywhere under the sun—so 
long as there’s a road by your door! 


And man— America is really moving out into the sub- 
urbs as a result! 

In the next 20 years, the U.S. Census Bureau fore- 
casts a population boost of more than 63 million people! 
And 80% of this booming population growth will take 
place in suburban U.S.A.! 

Naturally, it just wouldn’t be possible without trucks. 
They provide the only transportation flexible enough 
to serve the shopping center in the valley, the house on 
the hill, the manufacturing plant off Highway 11—and 
do it just like downtown. 


The trucking industry welcomes the challenge of an 
America on the move—on the move as it has never been 
before. Constantly adding new and better equipment, 
improving driver selection and training, and perfecting 
its fine safety record, the trucking industry is gearing 
itself to be well ahead of the growing demands which 
will be made upon it in the years ahead. 

Like all public transportation in this country, truck- 
ing owes much of its progress to intelligent, time-tested 
and just regulation. 

Your own interest —and the public interest — both 
call for sharp and vigorous protest by you against 
proposals to neutralize or destroy public controls over 
transportation .. . proposals now being made in the 
name of “improved competition.”’ 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 


If You’ve Got It... A Truck Brought It! 
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(Continued from page 12) 
These 


bec aus¢ 


people call their newspapers 
the And 


in these calls we make or break our 


they trust papers 


reader friends. Either they are going 
thinking of the newspape1 


as a friendly, helpful, polite source 


to hang uy 
of information, or as a smart-alecky, 
rrogant, too-big-for-its-britches rag 
The the 


street when a reporter is representing 


i 


same thing goes out on 


his newspaper. Too few reporters stop 
they 
they are the newspape! 


that when call on a 


news source 


to that person 


INCE newspapermen thirty and 
forty years ago swaggered around 
their 


cigarettes 


with hats on constantly, with 


dangling from one cornet! 
of their mouths, and because many of 
them liked to hit the bottle to excess, 
and because so many of them were 
rovers who moved from town to town 
on whim, and were dead beats, we 
have too often been depicted in that 
long dead image 

It isn’t true today. Most newspapers 
are run by men of character and good 
good breeding. We don’t 
have to agree with their political con 
victions to that fact 
Our staffs made up of 


men of 
good family. They are leaders in their 


sense and 


admit obvious 


are 


church groups and many of them hold 
responsible civic positions 

That we have improved our person 
last 
years is a mark of great dis 
the American press. In 
some ways, it has made more progress 


nel as much as we have these 
thirty 


tinction for 


in this respect than any other business 
or profession. Yet no thanks for this 
are due either to the ANPA or Guild 
concept 

The thanks are due, largely, to the 
dedicated thousands of men who have 
conceived journalism as a profession, 
as a high calling worthy of their ded 
ication. Those who find themselves in 
terested in security, had better look 
elsew he re 

The financial newspa 
pering are not likely to be great. The 
rewards 


rewards in 


however, are far more sat 
than some disgruntled news 
believe 


isfactory 


papermen would have us 


There are 


ance an 


indeed medical and insur 
pension plans within news 


man, let us concede, 


1 
papers. But no 


is likely to grow wealthy as a news 
paperman But do we go into it to get 
rich? 
Louis the curator of the 
Foundation at Harvard, had 


some significant things to say about 


Lyons, 
Nieman 


this a few years ago 
“Newspapering has much the same 
teaching to get good 


the 


problem as 


enough people at wages avail 


able,” he said. “It takes something to 
offset the relatively small financial 
return. The teacher has a sense of a 
call of service that attracts a person 
who gets a satisfaction out of useful 
service. The newspaper job at its best 
has offered thi 

“The 


to see me 


it kind of satisfaction 
fellow who comes in 


talk 


usually an 


kind of 
about going into 
idealist. He 
express ideals, to 
, to help make a bet 
ter community. Such a 
work 
in arduous apprenticeship if he can 
that the 
job he is apprenticed to 
offers a way to 


journalism i 
wants a chance to 
crusade for them 
will 
low beginning pay 


fellow 
hard at a 


feel there is something in it 
newspapel 
influence the commu 
nity to the ends that are implict in the 
American tradition 

“Tf he 


titude in 


finds a cynical o1 
the 


nothing to hold 


static at 
newspaper, there is 
him the in 
evitable pull of higher pay in public 
relations or any of the 
fields that men of 


paper training. If we 


agalnst 


variety of 
lure away news 
attract 
and hold the men who are most need 
ed in journalism and most worthy of 
its high the 
hewspaper need 
to keep a flame burning that will hold 
a glow to the acolyte. If it flickers 
out with them, what’s left of the job 
is cold fish for a 


are to 


calling, then those in 


strategic spots in a 


man who has an 
urge to qualify for a career of serv 
ice 

“And you can’t laugh it off. These 
are the only people who should ever 


be allowed near an editorial job 


HIS calling 
one; it is one which brings prestige 
and dignity; more 


of ours is an honorable 


than that, it gives 
us a chance to be of profound serv 
men. There can be 


large enough to 


ice to our fellow 
no financial return 
equal that 

In the young journalist of 
row rests the 


tomo! 
future hope of a finer 
and even more responsible journalism 
than we have today. Journalism has 
tool of 
It is also, at the same 


come beyond being merely a 
communication 
time, the great 
tion. There is earth to 
match the mmunications medi 
ums of the United States as a force 
either for great good or for evil—de 
it is used 


st tool in mass educa 
‘thing on 


mass ¢ 


pending upon hi 
Ou 
editors 


function—as reporters and as 
is that of communicating. We 
cannot communicate properly unless 
role properly. We 
c knowledge if we 
g uneducated 


eir schooling, is an 


we perceive 
cannot raise tf 
Insist on remalr 
Here, for all tl 
other one of the grave weaknesses of 
They do not know 
the world in 


many reporters 
1 


the facts of life about 


which they live. There are, unhappily, 
city hall know 
little more about the operation of gov 


some reporters who 
ernment and the pressures on public 


officials than a high school cheer 
leader. That is why they fail to ask 
the that the es 
sential truth of an which may 


prove crucial to their communities 


questions produce 


issue 


would do 
well to pause and reflect on the total 
quality of the 
they are providing 


The journalism schools 


four-year education 
Perhaps the un 
easiness of professional newspape! 
men about the emphasis on journal 
istic subjects is justified. Perhaps 
those who favor liberal arts graduates 
have some reason for their preference 

How much emphasis is placed on 
history, of literature, on philosophy, 
on government—on all the 


which 


things 


stamp a man as an. educated 
man? We on newspapers can provide 
the techniques 
the 


These must come from the colleges 


we can not provide 
basic educational necessities 

The two can be paired successfully, 
provided the emphasis is always on 
knowledge and not For 
journalism is a calling that is steadily 
requiring more knowledge. In dedicat- 
ing himself to this profession, each 


techniques 


of us, of necessity, ties himself to a 
lifelong job of constant education, of 
constant effort to the 
problems of Unless we 


understand 
our time 
understand, how can we write under 
standingly for the American people? 

Too few regularly 
read books on the sociology, psychol 


newspapermen 


ogy, politics and economics of our 
present era. Too few read the serious 
magazines. All of us constant 
brushing up. We can’t read only our 


need 


own newspapers and thrive intellec 
tually. We also need to read things 
with which we disagree 


HURCHILL during the war could 

offer the British only blood, sweat 
and tears. Newspapering in America 
offers toil and trouble—but it also of 
fers service 

So the young man should come into 
journalism on a basis of opportunity, 
not any search for security. And when 
he comes, he should come as part and 
parcel of a profession dealing with 
the most precious part of man—his 
mind. 

Man struggles to think freely, to 
speak freely, to move freely. And he 
struggles also for the right to know. 
Journalism can fill that need 

So one should come into journalism 
determined to the 
Americans need and want—to give it 
adequately, and fairly and honestly 
And in so serving the newspaperman 


give information 


himself will be richly served 
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What is Jersey Standard? 


PEOPLE. The more than 300,000 peo- 
ple who own it—merchants ... teachers 
. . house- 


farmers... bus drivers . 


wives... people who've invested their 
savings in our growth. They have just 
received the Annual Report on the 73rd 


year of our company’s business. 


What makes Jersey Standard run? 

People. People in offices and in the labs, 
in the oil iields and refineries of our 
affiliated companies People like all of 


us ... who work, play, raise families. 


What keeps Jersey Standard and its 
affiliates in business? All kinds of 
people — stockholders, employees and 


customers. 


Because of all these people, we had a 
good year in ‘55. A year of searching 
for and finding more oil to provide 
light and heat, to run cars and trucks, 
trains and planes, buses and tractors, 
to make petrochemicals. A year of even 
greater research leading to more and 


better products. A year—as our Annual 


Report shows — of better sales and 
earnings, of record payments in wages 
and benefits to employees, of record 
income generated for governments in 
the form of taxes — a year, in short, 
of bigger contributions to the prosperity 
of the people of the countries where we 
do business. 

If you would like a copy of our 1955 
Annual Report to Stockholders, please 
write to us at: Room 1626, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 





What makes a newspaper great? 


In newspaper offices all over 
America teletypes chatter of Singa- 
pore riots, Gaza Strips, apartheids, 
Cypriots and war in North Africa. 
And while reports, interviews and 
feature stories pour in by the yard, 
harried editors spin 
globes and scan refer- core 
ence books to back- | 
ground themselves. 

Intelligent newspaper editing to- 
day calls for wide experience plus a 
quiz-contestant’s memory and inti- 
mate working acquaintance with a 
staggering array of assorted peoples 
and locales. For in the jungle of 
conjectures, half-truths and conflict- 
ing rumors, even the opinions of 
on-the-spot reporters may be con- 
tradictory or misleading. 

That is why the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune, despite their access to 
every important news gathering 
service in the world, have been send- 
ing local staff members in record 
number to Europe, Africa, the Mid- 
dle East and the Orient. 


These journeying journalists have 
no ambitions to become permanent 
foreign correspondents. Their job is 
observation. Their purpose: to be 
better able to interpret the world’s 
important news stories in the light 
of the special interests and concerns 
of Upper Midwest newspaper audi- 
ences, already among the nation’s 
best-informed on foreign affairs. 

Executive editor William Steven, 
cartoonist Scott Long, assistant exec- 
utive editor Wilbur Elston, reporter 
Carl Rowan, editorial writer Robert 
W. Smith, news editor Daryle Feld- 
meir and science writer Victor Cohn 

these are some of the Star and 
Tribune staff men who have been 
traveling distant continents to ex- 
amine for themselves the situations 
that underlie the world’s tensions. 

For the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune be- 
lieve that the resolut- 
ion of the conflicts in 
these areas ultimately will affect the 
lives of all of the world’s people’s, 





including their readers. Keeping the 
Upper Midwest more completely in- 
formed on daily developments and 
‘big picture” trends, not only with 
thorough news coverage but also 
through wise interpreta- 

tion based on first-hand 
knowledge, is the goal of 

these two newspapers. 

It’s through such extra efforts to 
add understanding, depth and color 
to the world’s news that the Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune earn and 
hold the respect and confidence of 
the largest newspaper audience in 
the 314 state area they serve: 
America’s Upper Midwest. 


Minneapolis 
Stara:d Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


625,000 SUNDAY - 495,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
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This striking example of the power of a photograph to tell a story—in this case the injury of a child by a car— 
brought Richard B. Yager of the Mansfield (Mass.) News the Sigma Delta Chi award for the best news picture. 





Best Journalistic Work of 1955 


Wins 14 S$ 


WELVE individuals, a newspaper, 


a magazine, a radio station, and 
won the cov 
eted Sigma Delta Chi awards for 1955 


The awards, bronze medallions sig 


a television station 


nifying distinguished service in Amer 
ican journalism, have been presented 
1932 by 
sional journalistic fraternity. The 1955 
awards were made at a banquet at the 
Sheraton Hotel in Chicago May 15. 
Outstanding among this year’s win 
ners was Carl T. Rowan of the Min 
neapolis Tribune, who won his third 
His 


marked the first time in the twenty 


annually since the profes 


consecutive award. achievement 
four-year history of the awards that 
anyone had won three years in a row. 
Rowan won the award this year and 


last year for foreign correspondence, 
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igma Delta Chi Awards 


and in 1953 for general reporting. 

Other repeat winners this year were 
Victor Cohn of the Minneapolis Trib- 
une staff and John Fischetti of NEA 
Service, Inc. Cohn again won the gen 
eral reporting award after previously 
winning it in 1951, while Fischetti won 
his second editorial 
His first was in 1953. 

Look magazine won its third cita 
tion for public service in magazine 
journalism, and radio station WMAQ, 
Chicago, its second for public service 
in radio journalism. Look previously 
won in 1952 and 1953, and WMAQ was 


a 1951 award winner. 


cartoon award. 


HE 1955 general reporting award 
went to Cohn for his series of ar 


ticles, “The World Goes Atomic.” The 





award judges described this work as 
“a significant piece of scientific report 
ing on an international level, so far 
reaching in the significance of its po 
tential and implications as to be al 
most frightening and certainly awe 
inspiring.” 

Science writer for the Minneapolis 
Tribune since 1946, Cohn is a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota, and 
served as a Navy enlisted man and 
officer in World War II. He is now 36 
and a native of Minneapolis. He has 
dealt with a wide range of subjects in 
the Palomar telescope, 
new weapons, the life story of Sister 
Kenny, civil defense, juvenile delin- 
quency, the British health plan, and 
attempts to cure various diseases. 

In 1951 Cohn won the Westinghouse 


his articles: 


Washington and Foreign Correspondence, General Reporting—Stewart and Joseph Alsop, New York Herald Tribune 
Syndicate, Washington co-winners; Carl T. Rowan, Minneapolis Tribune, and Victor Cohn, Minneapolis Tribune. 


award as the nation’s top newspaper 
His Sigma Delta Chi 
award that same year was for his se 
ries of articles, “Never Too Old,” a 
study of the problems of America’s 
aged. He also received honorable men 
tion in the American Newspaper 
Guild’s 1950 Heywood Broun award 
competition for his stories exposing 


science writer 


discrimination against displaced-per 
son doctors in Minnesota. 

Carl Rowan, a fellow staff writer 
with Cohn on the Minneapolis Trib 
une, received the foreign correspond 
ence award for his distinguished se 
ries of articles, “Asia: Terror and Tu 
The had 


“brought to his readers a 


moil.”’ judges said he 
Western 
new and better understanding of the 
Eastern world, perhaps in more vivid 
detail than most correspondents man 
age to achieve.” 

Near the end of World War II, Row- 
an was commissioned an ensign in 
the Navy, becoming one of the first 
Negroes to attain officer rank in that 
branch of service. He later was grad- 
uated from Oberlin College and re- 
ceived his master’s degree in journal 
ism at the University of Minnesota in 
1948 

Rowan’s book, “South of Freedom,” 
was selected by the American Library 
Association as one of the “fifty-three 
books” of 1952. The book 
based on a 6,000-mile tour of his na 
Southland. The 
porter was born in Tennessee 

His two previous Sigma Delta Chi 
awards were for the “Jim 
Crow’s Last Stand?” which won him 
the general reporting medallion in 
1953, and the series, “This Is India,” 
for which he received the foreign cor 


best was 


tive 30-year-old re 


series, 


respondence award in 1954 


James Jackson Kilpatrick, editor of 
the Richmond News Leader, won the 
editorial writing award for his edito 
rials dealing with the Constitutional 
interpretation of federal 
rights. “In applying the doctrine of 


states’ vs. 


interposition to the desegregation is 
the judges said, “Kilpatrick did 
a masterful editorial job. He exhibited 
a thorough knowledge of his subject; 


sue,” 


he presented his argument fully, clear 
ly, and forcefully; he wrote with the 
power of sincerity and conviction. . 
Whether one 
he argued his case superbly well.” 
Born in Oklahoma City, Okla., in 
1920, Kilpatrick was graduated from 
the University of Missouri school of 
journalism in 1941. He joined the staff 
of the Richmond News Leader as a 


agrees with him or not, 


Editorial Writing—James J. Kilpat- 
rick, Richmond (Va.) News Leader. 


reporter that same year, and became 
associate editor of the paper in 1949 
He succeeded Douglas Southall Free- 
man as editor when Freeman retired 
six months later 

Kilpatrick is chairman of the Na 
tional Conference of Editorial Writers 
for 1956-57. 


OR their penetrating analysis of our 

national defense program, Joseph 
and Stewart Alsop won the Sigma 
Delta Chi award for Washington cor- 
respondence. Their articles revealing 
Russian advances in atomic weapons, 
guided missiles, and air power were 
cited as having significance in a time 
when the position of the United States 
in these areas was being widely dis 
cussed. 

Probably the well-known 
“brother act” in journalism, the AIl- 
started their joint column for 
the New York Herald Tribune Syn- 
dicate in 1945. Unlike most columnists, 
they have no legmen or researchers 


most 


SOps 


they do all their own digging. Each 
brother spends a portion of each year 
in important foreign news spots while 
the other writes from Washington. 

Joseph Alsop started with the Her- 
ald-Tribune as a reporter in 1932 and 
later wrote a political column, “The 
Capitol Parade,” with Robert E. Kint- 
ner, now president of the American 
Broadcasting Company. Stewart was 
with Doubleday until 1941 

Joe won a Navy commission during 
World War II and resigned in the Far 
East to Gen. 
Claire Chennault. He was captured by 
the Japanese in Hong Kong in 1942 
and later released. He returned as 
chief of the Lend Lease mission to 
China and again became a Chennault 


become an adviser to 
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aide with rank as an Army officer. 

Stewart served with the British 
army from 1941 to 1944, as an in 
fantryman in North Africa and Italy. 
He later transferred to the American 
forces and became an OSS parachut 
ist, dropping behind French lines. 
four 
Harvard graduate, while 
Stewart is from Yale. Both contribute 
frequently to the Saturday Evening 
Post, Atlantic, and other magazines. 

Richard B. technical skill 
and keen perception in photographing 
an automobile accident to a child won 
for him the news picture award. The 
judges work provided “a 
striking example of the storytelling 
potentialities of news photography.” 
The picture showed a traffic accident 
in which a five-year-old child was in 
jured 


Joseph, older of the two by 


years, is a 


Yager’s 


said his 


A reporter-photographer for the 
Mansfield (Mass.) News, Yager is a 
native of Evanston, Ill. He attended 
Coe College in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and received his journalism degree 
from Boston University in 1951. Be- 
fore joining the Mansfield News that 
year, he was a 
writer for the Cedar Rapids Gazette 


previously sports 
and reporter in the Newport bureau 
of the Providence (R. I.) Journal 

The 1955 medallion for editorial car 
tooning went to John Fischetti, NEA 
Service, for his cartoon, “The Natives 
Are Getting Restless.” It depicted a 
worried elephant, amid flying pitch 
forks, warning Secretary of Agricul 
ture Benson of farmers’ discontent 
over prices of farm products. 

The judges cited Fischetti for dem- 
onstrating “the ability to reduce an 
ideal into a drawing with impact, to 
inject humor as well as emphasis, and 
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to present clearly, effectively, and 
fairly the point he has made.” 

One of America’s most popular and 
widely published cartoonists, Fischet- 
ti was born in Brooklyn and studied 
at the Pratt Institute in New York. 
Before joining NEA in 1951, he did 
editorial cartoons for the Chicago Sun 
and the New York Herald Tribune. 

Fischetti won the Sigma Delta Chi 
award for editorial cartooning in 1953 
for his “The Scepter,” showing Rus 
sian hands reaching for the dead Stal- 
in’s symbol of power. 


CONCERTED news and editorial 
campaign to break up an alliance 
between crime and politics won the 
public service in newspaper journal 
ism award for the Watsonville (Calif.) 


Radio Reporting—John Chance!- 
lor of Station WMAQ in Chicago. 


 . 


Television Reporting and Radio or TV Newswriting—Gael Boden and Paul Alexander, Station KLS-TV of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, television reporting co-winners, and Charles Shaw (at microphone) of Station WCAU in Philadelphia. 


Register-Pajaronian. The judges com 
mended the small daily (cire., 7,051) 
for the exceptional courage and initia 
tive of its investigation. (Its crusade 
also won a Pulitzer Prize.) 

“The result,” the judges said, 
“achieved despite threats of physical 
violence and of imprisonment, un 
covered enough evidence to force the 
jailing or resignation of suspected of 
ficials. It was a significant contribu 
tion toward civic betterment, an in 
spiration to journalists everywhere 
who face similar problems in their 
own communities, and an outstanding 
example of public service which a 
newspaper either large or small can 
render.” 

In magazine reporting, the jury 
picked Fletcher Knebel of Look mag 
azine for his article, “Crisis,” an ac 
count of the top news story of the 
President Eisenhower’s heart 
attack. The judges said Knebel’s work 
was “outstanding because of the de 
tailed reporting and dramatic pres 
entation of this important event.” 

Knebel, now 44, was graduated 
from Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
in 1934. His extensive newspaper 
background includes work on the 
Chattanooga News, the Toledo News- 
Bee, and the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Since 1950 he has been with the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Cowles Publica 
tions, including Look, the Des Moines 
Register & Tribune, and the Min 
neapolis Star & Tribune. 

A member of the Gridiron Club and 
the National Press Club, Knebel is 
author of a daily syndicated newspa- 
per column, “Potomac Fever.” He saw 
overseas World War II service as a 
Navy air combat intelligence officer. 

To add to its two previous awards in 


year 





Picture—Richard B. 
Mansfield (Mass.) 


News 
of the 


Yager 
News. 


1952 
won the 


Look 


medallion for 


1953 
1955 


magazine journalism 


and magazine also 
public 
The 


was cited for its courageous 


service in 
magazine 

and objective presentation of subjects 
in the public interest, and particularly 
for “A Wave of Terror Threatens the 
South,” by Hodding Carter, editor and 
publisher of the Delta Democrat 
Gree nvilie, Miss. 


Impressed with Look’s handling of 


Ti mes 


the segregation issue, the judges said 
the 
and penetrating analysis 


article provided “a constructive 
effective 
ly presented in pictures and text.” 
Charles Shaw, news director of 
WCALU, Philadelphia, won the award 
for radio (or television) news writing 
for his description of the reactions of 
ten visiting Frenchmen to an Ame! 
bas¢ ball The 
showed ingenuity, 
the 
said. “His novel approach to an othe1 


ican game. broadcast 


“originality, and 


great listener interest,” judges 
wise routine assignment displayed an 
the 
part of local radio news broadcasters.’ 

A native of Charleroi, Pa., Shaw has 
followed a newspaper-radio 
since his graduation from Allegheny 
College in 1932. After working for the 
McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News and 
the Pittsburgh Press, he started tour 
ing the country to free-lance magazine 
While stopping in San An 
tonio, Texas, in 1939, he landed a job 
as news editor at station KTSA 

He remained there until 1943, when 
CBS sent 
corresponde nt attached to its London 
staff. In 1946 he returned to the Unit 
ed States and joined WCAU in Phil 
adelphia 


there since 1952 


all too-infrequent enterprise on 


career 


articles 


him overseas as a foreign 


He has been news directoi 


The radio reporting award went to 


John Chancellor of WMAQ, Chicago 
He was cited along with the news staff 
of WMAQ and William Ray, its news 
director, for the on-the-spot 


report 
ing of a manhunt leading to the cap 


ture of a police killer in Chicago 
The judges commented that “Chan 
the 
methodical, four-day search for the 
killer of a policeman—from the shoot 
ing to the capture. He relayed via ra 
dio telephone to the WMAQ audience 
the step-by-step drama of the man 


cellor stayed on top of his story 


hunt. Chancellor was the first reporter 
of any medium on the scene as the 
police and fugitive exchanged gunfire, 
and again was the first to interview 
the suspect after capture.” 

Chancellor joined the WMAQ- 
WNBQ newsroom as a writer in May, 


Magazine Reporting—Fletcher Knebel, 
Look. The magazine was also honored. 


1950, following a 
general assignment 
Chicago Sun-Times. He is 
signed to NBC central division news 
and special events and recently has 


two-year stint as a 
the 


now as 


reporter for 


been covering the presidential pri 

around the Midwest. He at 

tended the University of Illinois 
Station WMAQ, itself, was selected 


as winner of the public service in ra 


maries 


dio journalism award for its “unique 


and courageous approach to the prob 
lem of juvenile delinquency.” 
The jury declared that its 


“a major contribution toward bet 


service 
was 
ter understandins 
lem. The 
a Stranger.’ e1 


of a public prob 
‘They Talked to 


revealed 


prog 
rossingly 
ects of juvenile delin 
ly to the young in 
ded cause for se 
the part of adults 
correct. Of 
was the controlled 


causes and eff 
quency as they ; 
dividual, and p1 
reflectior 


problen is to 


rious 

whose 
singular exceller 
simplicity of pré 


ntation of a most 


difficult and bleak subject.” In 1951 
WMAQ also won the radio journalism 
medallion. 

Paul Alexander Gael Boden 
shared the television re 
porting for their coverage of the Med 
icine Bow Peak Oct. 6, 
1955, when a airliner 
crashed into the Wyoming mountain. 
Alexander is news director and Boden 
a photographer for KSL-TV, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

The judges said 


and 
award for 


disaster on 
passenger 


“faithful to 
the 
accurately, 
and completely recorded in exclusive 
films the rescue mopping up 
operations on the face of Medicine 
Bow Peak the day following the crash. 

The excellent 
made under extremely hazardous and 
difficult conditions.” 


that 
the traditions of news enterprise,” 
two 


men “energetically, 


and 


film footage was 


A political science and journalism 
graduate of the University of Utah, 
Alexander has been in radio and tel 
evision work for eighteen years. Bo 
den is a member of the International 
Photographers’ Union. Before joining 
KSL-TV four years ago, he owned and 
operated his own photographic plant 


HE public service award in televi 
sion journalism went to station 
KAKE-TV, Wichita, Kan.., 
ing, over a period of three days, “a 
sustained, unselfish service to alleviate 


for devot 


the suffering among victims of a tor 
nado which on May 25, 1955, leveled 
the community. During this time, too, 
it allayed the 
uninjured 


those who 
the 
tragedy that had ever struck the com 


munity. This was direct public service 


fears of 


escaped from worst 


in its finest form.” 
No award was made this year in the 
field of journalism research 


Editorial Cartoon—John Fischetti of 
NEA Service. (See cover illustration.) 
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Every voter can meet his candidates face to face — 
on television—before he decides how to vote. A 
Senate hearing on TV achieves the status of No. ] 
audience attraction in a nation brimming over 
with audience attractions. Far-flung places are as 
accessible as the living reom television set. Chil- 
dren extend their experience of the world, from 
finger-painting to the look of an armadillo, by 
watching TV 


As television has grown, it has aimed its cameras 
deeper and longer at the people, the places, the 
ideas, that give shape and substance to our time 


By enlarging television’s capacity for pictorial 
journalism in depth, for forums and debates, for 
telementaries and educational programs, NBC 
participates —fully, richly, regularly—in the lives 
of America’s families. 


exciting things are happening on NiBic TE LEVISION 
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aluminum 


COPPC4 «both Anaconda all the way 


What’s been true so long of copper wire and cable 
from Anaconda has for seven years been equally 
true of aluminum conductors that bear the Ana- 
conda name. Their production is under the direct 
control of Anaconda at every step from primary 
metal production through fabrication. 

To the traditional assurance of quality, Anaconda 
Aluminum Company’s new plant at Columbia Falls, 
Montana, adds the assurance of dependable supply. 
Now in full operation at the rate of 120,000,000 
pounds a year, it is producing enough aluminum 
for Anaconda’s fabricating facilities, plus a good 
supply for other manufacturers. 

The Company’s subsidiary, Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company, now provides a seven-mill service in 


The 


aluminum wire and cable. The Anaconda line of 
electrical wire and cables . . . both copper and 
aluminum ... is the broadest available. 


With the completion in 1957 of a new aluminum 
fabricating plant at Terre Haute, Indiana, The 
American Brass Company will provide aluminum 
sheet, strip, tube and extrusions. Anaconda will 
then offer a wide selection of mill shapes in alumi- 
num or copper and copper alloys—just as it today 
offers a wide choice in electrical conductors. 


Full line and full quality control enable Anaconda 
and its manufacturing subsidiaries to meet indus- 
try’s most exacting demands with the world’s larg- 
est line of non-ferrous metals and metal products. 
56266A 

The American Brass Company 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Andes Copper Mining Company 


Chile Copper Company 
NACONDAA eer ioger cre conven 
Anaconda Aluminum Company 


Anaconda Sales Company 


Cc oO m Pp a n y International Smelting and Refining Company 
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Three Pulitzer Prize winners were Charles L. Bartlett (left), Chattanooga Times, for national reporting; Lauren 
K. Soth, Des Moines Register & Tribune, editorial writing; and Lee Hills, Detroit Free Press, local reporting. 


Award 8 Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism 


HE thirty-ninth annual Pulitzer 
Prizes in journalism were won this 
year by eight individuals and two 

newspapers 

The awards, presented by Columbia 

University last month, recognized out 

work done in 

1955 in these fields: meritorious pub 

local 


national 


standing journalistic 


lic service, reporting (two 


awards), reporting, interna 
tional reporting, editorial writing, car 
tooning, and news photography. In 
dividual winners received $1,000 each 
and the newspapers a gold medal. 
The two 
resented the nation’s largest daily, the 
New York Daily News, and one of the 


newspaper winners rep 


smallest, the Watsonville (Calif.) Reg 
ister-Pajaronian 

The won the 
meritorious public service award for 
its “courageous exposure of corrup 
tion in public office, which led to the 
resignation of a district attorney and 
the conviction of 


ciates.” 


Register-Pajaronian 


one of his 
For its fearless crusade, the 
paper also won the Sigma Delta Chi 
award for distinguished public public 
service by a newspaper. It is edited 


by Frank F. Orr. 


asso- 


HE New York Daily News won the 


Pulitzer Prize for news photogra 
phy. The judges cited its “consistently 


excellent news picture coverage in 
1955, an outstanding example of which 
was its photograph, ‘Bomber Crashes 
in Street.’” This photo by George Matt- 
son was published November 3, 1955, 
and showed a B-26 bomber burning 
and setting aflame a home. 

But the judges also paid tribute to 
the News’ entire photo staff. “Their 
collective work,” the citation said, “is 
a well-rounded coverage of life and 
death and hope and despair in a great 
city twenty-four hours a day.” 

The Pulitzer Prize for local report- 
ing under deadline pressure went to 
Lee Hills, executive editor of the De 
troit Free Press. Hills’ reporting of the 


Co-winners of the Pulitzer Prize for international reporting were Frank 
and Kingsbury Smith, all of Hearst-INS. Arthur Daley (right photo), New 


Conniff (left), William R. Hearst Jr., 
York Times, won for local reporting. 











24 


United Automobile Workers’ negotia- 
tions with Ford and General Motors 
for a 


termed 


annual wage was 
resourceful, and 


guaranteed 
“aggressive, 
comprehensive.” 

A native of North Dakota, Hills is 
a newspaper veteran of 25 years. At 
the age of 18, he edited a country 
weekly in Utah. He was educated at 
srigham Young University, the Uni 
versity of Missouri and Oklahoma 
City School of Law. In 1953 he served 
as national president of Sigma Delta 
Chi, and he is one of the few Amer 
receive both the Pulitzer 


the Maria Moors Cabot 


icans to 


Prize and 





Thank you, Sigma Delta Chi 
... for honoring KSL-TV, its 
news director Paul Alexander, 
and photographer Gael Boden 
with the 1955 citation for 
distinguished service in the 


field of Television Reporting. 


KSL-TV 


Salt Lake City 


Serving 39 counties in 4 Western states 


Columbia 
award, 


medal from 
The latter which he 
in 1946, is given for outstanding 
contributions by journalists to bet 
ter inter-American relations. 

Arthur Daley, sports columnist of 
the New York Times, won the Pulitzer 
Prize for local reporting in which 
deadline pressure was not a factor. He 


University. 
won 


was cited for his “outstanding cover 
age and commentary on the world of 
sports” in his daily column, “Sports 
of the Times.” Only twice before in 
the history of the Pulitzer Prizes has 
anyone been cited for sports report 
ing. 

Daley was born in New York City 
and graduated from Fordham Univer 
sity in 1926. That same year he joined 
the sports staff of the New York 
Times. On Christmas Day 1942, he 
succeeded John Kieran as “Sports of 
the Times” columnist 
HE 


was 


national 
Charles L 
Washington correspondent of 
Chattanooga the 
disclosures of an alleged conflict of in 


award for reporting 
Bartlett, 
the 


original 


won by 
Times, for 


terests that led to the resignation of 
Harold E. Talbott as Secretary of the 
Air Force 

A graduate of Yale University 
where he was an editor of the Yale 
Daily News, Bartlett served as a Navy 
officer for three years during World 
War II. He the Chattanooga 
Times in 1946 and was transferred to 
Washington in 1948 to 
per’s bureau there 

For a 


with 


joined 


open the pa 

inter 
Soviet 
shared 


exclusive 
leaders of the 
Hearst officials 
Pulitzer Prize for international 
The co-winners were Wil 
liam Randolph Hearst Jr., editor-in 
chief of the Hearst Newspapers; 
Kingsbury Smith, vice president and 


series of 
views 

Union, 
the 
reporting 


three 


general manager of the International 
News Service; and Frank Conniff, ed 
itorial assistant to Hearst. 

Following in his father’s footsteps, 
Hearst began his newspaper career as 
a reporter with the New York Amer 
ican in 1928. When the American was 
merged with the New York Journal 
in 1937, he became publisher of the 
combined New York Journal-Amer- 
ican. He relinquished that post in 1955 
after he was elected to his present 
position. 

Smith joined INS in 1924 and has 
had a distingui 
Washington and 
ent. 


hed career as both a 
foreign correspond 
coop came in 1949 
ed Joseph Stalin by 
United States gov- 
acknowledged that 

exchanges led to the negotia- 


the Berlin blockade. 


His biggest 
when he intervi 
questionnaire. T! 
ernment official] 
these 
tions that ended 


Pulitzer Prize for cartooning went to 
Robert York of the Louisville Times. 


Conniff is a veteran newspaperman 
who has been a reporter, rewrite man, 
columnist, and war correspondent. He 
began his career in his hometown, 
Danbury, Conn., as a sports columnist 
and later joined the New York Jour 
nal-American. During World War II 
he won the Purple Heart as an INS 
correspondent in France 


HE Pulitzer Prize for editorial writ 

ing went to Lauren K. Soth, edito 
rial page editor of the Des Moines Reg 
ister & Tribune, for his editorial in 
viting a Soviet farm delegation to visit 
Iowa. The editorial, “If the Russians 
Want Meat,” led directly to an ex 
change of 


delegations between the 


two countries 

Soth 
bachelor’s degree in agricultural jour 
nalism from Iowa State College in 
1932 and his master’s in economics 
from the same school in 1938. He is 
Plan 
ning Association’s agriculture commit 
tee and is a member of the Council on 
Foreign Relations 

Robert York of the Louisville Times 
won the Pulitzer Prize for cartooning 
His “Achilles,” published 
September 16, 1955, showed a bulging 
figure of American prosperity taper 
ing to a weak heel labeled “Farm 
Prices.” In selecting York’s work, the 
judges noted that “eight months after 
his cartoon was published, its mean 
ing became doubly significant.” 

York joined the Louisville Times 
in 1937, and his have ap 
peared daily since then, except for his 
two years of Air Corps duty during 
World War II. York attended the 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts and 
worked as an artist in Chicago be 
fore going to Louisville. 


A native Iowan, received his 


vice chairman of the National 


cartoon, 


cartoons 
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LAUREN SOTH received 


the 1956 Pulitzer Prize for CLARK MOLLENHOFF won the 1956 Raymond Clapper 
editorial writing. His editorial in February 1955 Award for 

inviting the Russians to visit lowa brought about an 

exchange of farm delegations between Russia and 
the United States. 


“exceptionally meritorious work’ by a 
Washington correspondent during 1955. His articles 
describing federal security policies in the dismissal 
case of Wolf Ladejinsky resulted in Ladejinsky’s 
clearance and re-hiring. 


_.. what's different about a prize winner ? 


an extra capacity for taking pains more energy, 
determination or curiosity? More initiative? More vision? 


Whatever it is we're happy that Lauren Soth and Clark 


Mollenhoff have it. We're proud to have such men on our staff. 


Des Moines Register and Tribune 
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Left to Right: Main Research Building, Service Building, Manufacturing Development 


Building 


(behind water tower), Engineering Building, Styling Building and Styling 


99 


Auditorium Dome facing 22-acre lake, focal point of GM Technical Center. 


At this new Technical Center 
we welcome 
the challenge of the future 


W' HAVE just dedicated one of the most far-reaching 
industrial projects ever undertaken by an American 

business. 

It is the vast General Motors Technical Center, built on 330 

acres of beautifully landscaped campus northeast of Detroit. 


More than four thousand scientists, engineers, stylists and 
technicians are at work within its twenty-five modern air- 
conditioned buildings—making it the largest institution in 
the world devoted to progress in the industrial arts and 


As such, through Research, Engineering and Styling it 
helps make next year’s automobiles, home appliances, 
Diesel engines and our other products better than this 


yeal ’s models. 


Beyond that, at the Technical Center men of inquiring 
minds are delving into the unknown in search of new 
materials, new forces, new techniques that will maintain 


America’s technological leadership for generations to com 


Here scientists are rearranging molecules and repatterning 
alloys to produce sturdier metals, more efficient lubricants, 
more powerful fuels. 


Here engineers are experimenting with ways and means of 
adapting these discoveries to the production of more useful 
things for the public. 


Here stylists are plotting new designs that will insure 
greater beauty, comfort and convenience in the shape of 


things to come. 


And the horizons of the Technical Center stretch far beyond 
the motor vehicle. It has already developed the first success- 
ful mechanical heart, a new Centri-Filmer for purifying 
vaccines, and is engaged in many important humanitarian 
projec ts. 


T hus equipped, General Motors wel omes the ( hallenge of 
the future. We hope to open new fields of knowledge that 
will help to build an even more dynamic and prosperous 
national economy —and attract more and more young 


people to tet hni al careers, 


in technical progress 
C 


GENERAL Morors 


leads the way 
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Peabody Award winners were (from the left) Quincy Howe, ABC, for promotion of international understanding; 
Sylvester (Pat) Weaver, NBC, for public service; and Douglas Edwards, CBS, for presentation of television news. 


Douglas Edwards, Quincy Howe Win 
Peabody Awards for TV, Radio Work 


Sylvester (Pat) Weaver, president of NBC, receives public service citation for 


pioneering program concepts; KIRO, Seattle, gets prize for radio public service. 


IKE the spectrum colors, the po 
tentialities of journalism seem to 
be flowering in radio and televi- 


sion. This development in the 


elec 
recognized this 
year by the George Foster Peabody 
Memorial Awards 

Although only two of the eleven 
award categories are actually aimed 
at commending journalistic effort, the 
elements of good reporting 


tronic mediums was 


inform 
ing the public on the current develop- 
ments of history and interpreting or 
figured in the 
selection of seven winners, The other 
four 
upon entertainment values. 

One of the awards went to Douglas 
Edwards, 39-year-old Columbia Broad 


casting System 


backgrounding them 


awards were based exclusively 


newscaster, for his 
work on the nightly network feature, 
“Douglas Edwards With the News.” 

Ada, Okla., 
started airing the news during the late 
30s at Dothan, Ala 
Weston, Conn., and does much of his 
work from the New York studios of 
CBS. He is a veteran of spot and spe 
taken 


Edwards, a native of 


He now lives in 


which have 
him to many parts of the world. 


cial assignments 
In announcing Edwards’ award for 
presentation of television news, Pea 


body Board Chairman Bennett Cerf 
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stressed the CBS man’s “mature ap 
proach to news coverage.” 

Another journalism award was that 
for radio-television promotion of in- 
ternational understanding. This was 
won by Quincy Howe who broadcasts 
a daily radio news program for the 
American Broadcasting Company and 
does a regular Sunday night television 
commentary called “Outside U.S.A.” 

Howe, a successful author, editor, 
and educator before he began broad- 
casting in 1939, is a native of Boston, 
Mass., and holds an associate profes- 
sorship in journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

A citation in the category of inter- 
national understanding was given to 
NBC for its 1955 documentary, “As 
signment: India,” a “brilliantly done” 
interpretation narrated by Chester 
Bowles, former American ambassador 
to India. 


BC’s board chairman, Sylvester L. 
(Pat) Weaver Jr., was named for 
the radio-television public service 
award “for broadening the horizons of 
television” and “showing a respect for 
the intelligence of the public.” 
Weaver, a native of Los Angeles 
who in Manhattan, was 
chosen for the award largely for his 


now lives 


personal accomplishments in develop- 
ment of such news and feature-packed 
programs as “Monitor,” “Weekday,” 
and “Wide Wide World,” as well as 
for his concept of “spectaculars.” 

Other Peabody Awards recognized 
radio and television efforts in the in- 
formation field. They were: Television 
education—award to Dr. Frank Bax- 
ter of KNXT (CBS) for the cultural 
contribution of his “Shakespeare on 
TV,” and a citation to CBS’ Adams 
Family series on “Omnibus,” a “realis 
tic historical contribution.” Radio ed 
ucation—award to NBC’s “Biographies 
in Sound” which has dealt with such 
current lives as those of Winston 
Churchill, Carl Sandburg, and Ber- 
nard Shaw. Public service—award to 
radio station KIRO (CBS), Seattle, 
for its community development pro- 
gram, “Democracy Is You.” 

Three citations were made in the 
public service field. They commended 
“Footnotes on the Fine Arts With 
Jack Sheridan,” presented by KFYO 
(CBS), Lubbock, Texas; “The Secret 
of Flight,” a grass roots report on 
aeronautical development by WMT- 
TV, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and the spe 
cial community service emphasis of 
programming by KQED, San Francis- 


co television station. 





@ Philosopher 
im 


Graphite ... 


S wcuchte: on our highways, colonialism and 
communism, the farm problem, the split in political 
parties—this is the stuff of a newspaperman’s day. 

But wrestling these problems down to the black- 
and-white of an editorial cartoon takes a special kind 
of newspaperman—a combination newsman-philos- 
opher who has his graphite pencil well in hand. 

Such is Robert York, editorial cartoonist for The 
Louisville Times, who won this year’s Pulitzer Prize for 
his cartoon on farm prices. York says his job is mostly 
editorial, partly cartoonist. He works in a quiet room on 
the quietest floor of the Times building. But ‘works”’ 
isn't quite the right word. York says he actually ‘‘dis- 
tills’’ an idea — puts it through a boiling-down process 
till it comes out in a form easily seen and grasped. 

He was is the process of ‘‘distilling’’ an idea in a 
downtown Louisville coffee shop when the news came 








in that he had won the Pulitzer award, the third made 
to a Louisville paper. 

After the distilling process, it takes him about 45 
minutues to sketch an idea. York, who says he’s ‘pretty 
liberal’ in politics, was surprised his cartoon won— 
he felt it was ‘‘rather partisan.’’ And for this reason 
he almost didn't enter the award winner. 

The overfed figure in the prize-winning cartoon 
is a favorite. Another figure he’s partial to is the ele- 
phant, because ‘“‘there’s just more expression in an 
elephant's face than in a donkey’'s.’’ Speaking of 
expressions, York looked calm, cool and collected after 
he won the award. 

But ‘tweren't so. He was excited and even a little 
flustered. Especially when a Louisville television star 
asked him to appear on her show. 

He said he'd think about it. 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 
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Clark Mollenhoff Receives 


Heywood Broun Award 


Coverage of Wolf Ladejinsky case wins Guild 
prize for 34-year-old Washington correspondent. 


LARK Mollenhoff, winner of Sig- 
€ ma Delta Chi Awards in 1952 

and 1954, this year won the Hey- 
wood Broun Award for his coverage 
of the Wolf Ladejinsky case. 

A member of the Washington bu- 
reau of the Des Moines Register & 
Tribune and the Minneapolis Star & 
Tribune, Mollenhoff was first to break 
the news of Ladejinsky’s ouster from 
job. had 
Agriculture 
Department post for security reasons 


a government 


Ladejinsky 
been dismissed from an 
despite previous clearance by the 
State Department. (The series of sto- 
ries also brought Mollenhoff the Ray- 
mond Clapper Award for “exception 
ally meritorious work” by a Washing 
ton correspondent.) 

Mollenhoff’s 
of the 
of exclusive news stories, withdrawal 
of the security-risk charge against 
Ladejinsky, admission of error by the 


intensive investigation 


dismissal resulted in a series 


Agriculture Department, and revision 
of the government’s security program 

The award judges termed Mollen 
hoff’s work “a top-flight job of search 
ing, objective reporting” and picked 
winner from the 
number of 95 entries consid 
The $500 and a 
citation—is presented annually by the 
American Newspaper Guild in mem 


him as unanimous 
record 
cash 


ered award 


ory of its first president, Heywood 
3roun, the crusading New York col 
1939. 

“There was no difficulty in arriving 
at the unanimous selection of Mollen 
hoff’s 


said 


umnist who died in 


the judges 
“Simply stated, it was a case in 


work as winner,” 
which a reporter smelled out a story, 
investigated it, found an injustice ex 
isted, and pursued a course to rectify 
it. Literally, he pursued it into the 
White House.” 


ADEJINSKY, a Russian-born land 
reform expert, took a job with the 
State Department after his dismissal 
from the Agriculture Department. 
Several months ago he resigned from 
this post under pressure because of a 
conflict of But the Broun 
judges said this resignation had no 
bearing on the underlying principles 
involved in the earlier 
Mollenhoff’s enterprise in covering it. 
Mollenhoff, now 34, is a law grad- 


interests. 


case or on 
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uate of Drake University in his native 
Iowa. He began his journalistic career 
as an undergraduate by working on 
the Des Moines Register. After his 
World War II 
on an attack transport, he returned to 
Des Moines to cover the and 
state governments. He was a Nieman 
Fellow at Harvard in 1949-50. 

In addition to his two Sigma Delta 
Chi Awards for Washington corre 
spondence, Mollenhoff recently gained 
national attention from an article he 
wrote in the December, 1955, issue of 
THE QumLL. The article, “Is the Press 
Alert to a 
Executive Secrecy?” 


service as an ensign 


local 


Precedent on 
warned of the 
censorship possibilities inherent in the 
Eisenhower-Wilson letter written dur 
ing the Army-McCarthy controversy. 

Four reporters received special men 
tion from the judges in the Heywood 


Dangerous 


ashing- 
ton bureau of the Cowles Newspapers. 


Broun competition. They were Homer 
Bigart, New York Herald Tribune 
(now with the New York Times); 
Dan Parker, New York Mirror; Judith 
Crist, New York Herald Tribune; and 
Philip Fine, Toledo Times. 





She Afiprointments Of a Prlace Royal 


For business meetings, banquets and important social 
functions, the Sheraton Hotel offers magnificent facilities 
for groups of from 20 to 2000. For additional 
information, rentals, menus, floor plans and exhibit 
space layouts, telephone the Banquet Manager, 
Whitehall 4-4100, or write: 


HERATON HoreL 





Willard M. Rutzen, General Manager 


505 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





aides 


ind Seer 


Hedi nox 


Behind Man’s Conquest of the Skies... 
a Master’s Touch in Oil 





“Flying Saucer’’—experimental military craft today 


—forerunner of your cloud car of tomorrow 
First flight in a_ heavier-than-air 
Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk . 


machine—the 


First plane over the North Pole, first plane over the 
South Pole—Admiral Byrd's... 


First ‘round-the-world flight—U. S. Army 


Lindbergh’s lone eagle flight 
Paris see 


, honstop New York to 


Coast-to-coast propeller plane speed record... 


{// have one thing in common—SOCONY MOBIL’S 


master touch in lubrication. 


Good reason! When firsts are in the making—when 
records are at stake—when schedules must be met 
the leaders in aviation look to SOCONY MOBIL. 

* * * 

Wherever there’s progress in motion—in your car, 
your plane, your farm, your factory, your boat, your 
home—you, too, can look to the leader for lubrication 





SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, 


LEADER 


4* 


INC 


IN LUBRICATION FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 
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Here’s Full List 
Of 1955 Prizes 


Information about awards in journal 
ism and the winners announced 
1955, and June, 1956, are 

Save this copy of THE 
handy guide to 


names of 
Ju le, 
presented belou 
QUILL as a 
compet tions and ach 
throughout the 


between 


journalistic 
evement awards 


year 





Ayer Cup 











Excellence in typography, make-up, 
and printing wins for a newspaper each 


year the Ayer Cup, offered by N. W 
Ayer & Son, Inc., West Washington 
Square, Philadelphia. Honorable men- 
tions are made in three circulation 
classes and for outstanding tabloid for- 
mat. Results of the 26th annual contest 
were announced April 18. 


Ayer Cup for best of all classes: The 
Rutland (Vt.) Herald. 
Honorable Mention: 


More than 50,000 circulation: The 
Montgomery Advertiser, first; the Day- 
ton Journal-Herald, second; the New 
York Times, third. 

Ten thousand to 50,000: The Iron 


Mountain (Mich.) News, first: the Read- 
ing (Pa.) Eagle, second; the Temple 
(Tex.) Daily Telegram, third. 

Less than 10,000: The Ironwood (Mich.) 
Daily Globe, first; the Ogdensburg, 
CN. Y.) Journal, second: the Sumter 
(S. C.) Daily Item, third. 

Tabloid: Fort Worth (Tex.) Press, sole 
honorable mention. 





Blakeslee Awards 











These are made annually for outstand 
ing reporting in the field of heart and 
blood vessel disease. The awards, bearing 
honorariums of $500 apiece, are admin 
istered by the American Heart Associa- 
tion, 44 East 23rd St., New York. The 
1955 winners 


Mrs. Frances Burns, the Boston Daily 
Globe; Jane Stafford, Science Service, 
Washington, D. C.; William Peters, Pel- 
ham Manor, N. Y.; and Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 





Heywood Broun Award 











The American Newspaper Guild, 99 
University Place, New York, makes a 
single $500 award annually for outstand- 
ing news reporting. The competition is 
open to any newsman in the United 
States or Canada, regardless of Guild 
affiliation. The award for 1955 


Clark Mollenhoff, Washington reporter 
for the Des Moines Register and Tribune 
and the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
for his coverage of the Wolf Ladejinsky 


case. 
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Maria Moors Cabot 











Gold medals accompany the Maria 
Moors Cabot citations from Columbia 
University each for “advancement 
of international friendship in the Amer 
icas” by journalists. Dean Carl W. Acker 
man of Columbia’s graduate school of 
journalism, New York, 27, N. Y., an 


nounced these 1955 winners 


year 


Pedro G. 
Peru. 

Breno Caldas, Correio de Povo, Porto 
Alegre, Brazil 


Beltran, La Prensa, Lima, 


John Oliver LaGorce, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. 

Jorge Noble, Clarin, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

A. T. Steele, New York Herald Trib- 
une. 





Canadian Awards 











The seventh annual Canadian National 
Newspaper Awards, covering work done 
in 1955, presented $400 and a certificate 
in each of seven categories. The awards 
were announced April 21 and are admin 
istered by the Toronto Men’s Press Club, 
Box 309, Postal Station A, Toronto. 


Editorial writing: C. M. Fellman, North 
Bay (Ont.) Nugget. 

Spot news reporting: Dick Snell, Cal- 
gary Herald. 






























FELLMAN 


SNELL 


Feature writing: Frank Lowe, Montreal 
Star. 

Staff corresponding: I. Norman Smith, 
Ottawa Journal. 

Spot news photography: Roger St-Dean, 
Montreal La Presse. 

Feature news photography: Jack Mar- 
shall, Toronto Star. 

Cartooning: Merle L. (Ting) Tingley, 
London Free Press. 





Christmas Safety Cartoon 











The National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, each year 
selects a newspaper cartoon deemed most 
effective in curbing the Christmas holi- 
day traffic accident toll. The $300 award 
for Christmas, 1955: 


Yule Tide, by Kenneth J. Dolan, Flint 
(Mich.) Journal. 





RUTLAND 4) HERALD 









































The Rutland (Vt.) Herald won the N. W. 
Ayer Cup as the best-looking newspaper 
in the 26th contest. It also won in 1947. 





Alfred |. duPont Awards 











A commentator and two radio or televi 
sion stations are annually singled out for 
“meritorious service to the American peo 
ple” by the Alfred I. duPont Radio and 
Television Foundation. The 1955 awards 

a plaque and $1,000 for each winner 
were made March 16. 

The foundation headquarters are at 
Washington and Lee University, Lexing 
ton, Va. Winners were: 


Howard K. Smith, chief European cor 
respondent, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. 

Radio station WTIC, Hartford, Conn. 
Radio station WICC, Bridgeport, Conn. 









Education Writers 



















Educational reporting singled out for 


recognition in annual awards and cita 
tions made by the Education Writers As- 
sociation, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York 27. This year, five major award 


plaques and eight citations were made to 
individuals and mediums for outstanding 
achievement: 


AWARDS: Ruth Dunbar, Chicago Sun- 
Times; Bernard Barde, Long Island Daily 
Press; Edward R. Murrow and Fred W. 
Friendly and their staff of CBS’ “See It 
Now”; James G. Deane, Washington Star, 
and the San Antonio (Texas) News. 

CITATIONS: Richard Kleenman, Min 
neapolis Tribune; William J. Schmidt, 
Wilmington (Del.) Journal-Every-Eve- 
ning; Dwight Mitchell, San Jose (Calif.) 
News; Carroll Lisby, Columbus (Ga.) 
Ledger-Enquirer; Newsweek Magazine; 
Melvin Hayes, Toledo Blade; The Placer- 
ville (Calif.) Times, and Guy A. Stroh 
and staff, the Bethlehem (Pa.) Globe- 
Times. 





Freedoms Foundation 











The Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge (Pa.) each year announces an ex- 
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awards list in recognition of 
fields “to maintain the 


tensive 
efforts in many 
American way of life.” 

Many of the several hundred awards 
are made for contributions in journalism, 
and the honors, carrying the George 
Washington Honor Medal and, in some 
cases, cash awards ranging from $50 to 
$1,000, are made in a number of catego- 
ries. Below is a partial list of special and 
top category award winners 


FREEDOM LEADERSHIP MEDAL: 
David Lawrence. 

CARTOONS: Ry Rosen, Albany (N. Y.) 
Times-Union. 

COMMUNITY PROGRAMS: Chicago 
Key Clubs and the Chicago Daily News. 

EDITORIALS: James D. Corriell, Boul- 
der (Colo.) Daily Camera. 

COMPANY EMPLOYEE PUBLICA- 
TIONS: Gates Employees Progress News, 
The Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Arnold 
Senne, editor. 

SIXTEEN MM MOTION PICTURES: 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U. S., for “In the Face of 
Jeopardy.” 

PHOTOGRAPHS: 
Havertown, Pa 

RADIO PROGRAMS: WFIL, Philadel- 
phia. 

TELEVISION PROGRAMS: Ziv 
evision Programs, Inc., New York. 


A. Jack DiToro, 


Tel- 





Hospitalized Veterans 














Graflex Photo Awards 











Awards totaling $3,000 were made last 
June to newspaper photographers in 
three divisions for winning shots in the 
1955 Graflex Photo Contest. The winners 


WIRE SERVICE AND BIG CITY— 
Raymond D. Bright, Indianapolis Times, 
first ($500); Ernest Sisto, New York 
Times, second ($300); Edwin Jenner, Bos 
ton Globe, third. 

MEDIUM SIZED NEWSPAPER— 
Thomas Inman, Raleigh (N. C.) News 
and Observer, first; Edwin C. Norgord, 
Pasadena (Calif.) Independent, second; 
Roger M. Coar, Long Beach (Calif.) In- 
dependent Press-Telegram. 

WEEKLY NEWSPAPER—Richard P. 
Lewis, Franklin (N. H.) Journal-Tran- 
script, first; Adolphe E. Aperuch, Bir- 
mingham (Mich.) Eccentric, second; Don- 
ald M. Urquhart, Cranston (R. L) Her- 
ald, third. 





Hillman Foundation 











The Sidney Hillman Foundation gives 
yearly prizes of $500 apiece for work on 
themes relating to civil liberties, rep 
resentative government, trade union de 
velopment, and similar issues. Howard D 
Samuel, executive director of the founda 
tion at 15 Union Square West, New York, 
is administrator. The 1955 winners 


Book: John Lord O'Brian for “National 
Security and Individual Freedom.” News- 
papers articles: Murrey Marder, Wash- 
ington Post, and Ben Nagdikian, Prov- 
idence Journal-Bulletin. Magazine ar- 
ticles: Robert Engler, New Republic. La- 
bor Press articles: Ruben Levin, Labor 
(railroad union weekly). 


The annual Hospital Newspaper Award 
in the ninth annual national writing con- 
test of the Hospitalized Veterans Writ 
ing Project, 1020 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, established these 1955 winners 


Brentwood Beat, Brentwood VA Hos- 
pital, Los Angeles, first; the Jay Bee, VA 
Hospital, Jefferson Barracks, Mo., second; 
and Bovah Beanpot, VA Hospital, Boston, 
Mass., third. 





Missouri Awards 





Missouri Picture 
Competition 

















The 1956 Missouri Honor Awards for 
Distinguished Service in Journalism were 
made May 4 to five men and one news- 
paper. The honors, a feature of the an- 
nual Journalism Week at the University 
of Missouri, are administered by Dr. Earl 
F. English, dean of the journalism school 
The awardees 


Louis N. Bowman, editor and publisher 
of the Tri-County News, King City, Mo. 


CARROLL 


KIRCHHOFER HOTCHKISS 


Boyd F. Carroll, Jefferson City cor- 
respondent for the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. 

Allen Kander, founder and president of 
Allen Kander & Co., newspaper broker- 
age firm, Washington, D. C. 

Alfred H. Kirchhofer, editor of the Buf- 
falo Evening News 

William Mapel, president of the Pub- 
lishers Association of New York City. 

The Los Angeles Times (award accept- 
ed by L. D. Hotchkiss, editor). 


The University of Missouri annually 
sponsors a pictures-of-the-year competi- 
tion in which top awards are made for 
the best magazine and newspaper pic- 
ture portfolios as well as to picture se 
quences and series, and to best sports, 
feature and news pictures. The awards 
are presented during the university’s 
journalism week and the pictures sent 
on a national tour. First place winners 
for 1955 are: 


MAGAZINE PORTFOLIO (Mathew B. 
Brady Award)—Leonard McCombe, Life. 
NEWSPAPER PORTFOLIO (Jimmy 
Hare Award)—Dean Conger, Denver 
Post. 
SEQUENCE—Carl D. 
waukee Journal. 
SERIES—Stan Wayman and Rapho 
Guillumette, who photographed the se- 
ries for Life. 
SPORTS—Bill 
Star & Tribune. 
FEATURE—Gilbert 
tonio Light. 
NEWS—Lt. Bob Kennedy, Philadelphia 
Fire Department. 


Nowicki, Mil- 


Seaman, Minneapolis 


Barrera, San An- 





Mergenthaler Awards 











Gallantry in journalism of Latin Amer 
ica is recognized by annual awards 
donated by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., and admin 
istered by the Inter American Press As- 
sociation. A plaque for the newspaper 
which particularly distinguished itself by 
community service, and four awards of 
$500 each were made in 1955: 


El Tiempo, Bogota, Columbia. 

Dr. Garcia Pena, editor of El Tiempo, 
Bogota, Columbia. 

Jorge Luis Marti, associate editor of 
El Mundo, Havana, Cuba. 

Juan Ramon Ardon, El Dia, Tegucigal- 
pa, Honduras. 

Tolentino Alegre, La 
Pera. 


Crénica, Lima, 





National Headliners 











The National Headliners Club, Atlantic 
City, N. J., made twenty-three awards 
for outstanding journalistic achievement 
in 1955. The National Headliners, spon 
sored by the Press Club of Atlantic 
City, has as its membership its roll of 
winners over more than two decades. 
Awards for 1955 were: 


SPECIAL AWARD: Lauren K. Soth, 
editorial page editor of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, for his editorial 
which led to the invitation to a Russian 
farm delegation to visit this country, and 
acceptance of that invitation. 

OTHER AWARDS: H. G. Salsinger, 
Detroit News; John Milton Morris, AP 
feature service; St. Louis Globe Demo- 
crat and Theodore Schafers; Michael J. 
O'Neill, UP; Andrew Tully, Scripps How- 
ard; Charles E. Shutt, Telenews and INS; 
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Sports Illustrated; Bill Seaman, Min- 
neapolis Tribune; David Mathias, Den- 
ver Post: Massimo Ascani, UP News- 
pictures; Bill Smith, London (Ont.) Free 
Press; Eric Sevareid, CBS; Radio Station 
WBT, Charlotte, N. C.; Movietone News 
and Georges Chassignes; NBC, William 
Birch and Bruce Powell; WTVJ, Miami, 
Fla.; Radio Station WAVZ, New Haven, 
Conn.; WHAS, Louisville, Ky.; Tom Duf- 
fy, East St. Louis (IIL) Journal; Jack 
Roberts, Miami Daily News; Humboldt 
Times and Standard, Eureka, Calif.; Man- 
chester (N. H.) Union-Leader. 





Jesse H. Neal Awards 








Business publications are honored, to- 
gether with participating staff members, 
for thorough, reliable, penetrating treat- 
ment of major events in their fields, by 
the Jesse H. Neal Editorial Achievement 
Awards. This year’s selections were an- 
nounced April 12 at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Business Paper Ed- 
itors in Washington, D. C 


REPORTING (dual award): Printer’s 
Ink, with editors Sarah Lee Gerrish, 
Harold E. Green, Nathan Kelne and Car- 
roll Swan; co-winner: Nucleonics, with 
editors Nancy P. Chase, Daniel I. Cooper, 
Thomas L. Cramer, James J. Dutton, 
Raphael J. Jaffe, Jerome D. Luntz and 
Harry Phillips. 

Reporting, honorable mention: Elec 
tronics, editor John Markus; Factory 
Management and Maintenance Organiza- 
tion, editor Matthew J. Murphy; Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal, editors Dan- 
iel P. Eigo, James H. Franklin and 
George H. Cleaver; Electrial Merchandis- 
ing, editor Laurence Wray. 

EDITORIAL SERIES AWARD: Archi- 
tectural Forum, editors Douglas Haskell 
and Joseph C. Hazen Jr. 

Editorial series, honorable mention: 
House and Home, editor P. L. Prentice; 
Oil and Gas Journal, editor Henry D. 
Ralph. 





George Polk Memorial 











New Yorkers share the annual George 
Polk memorial plaques for distinguished 
achievements in journalism which are 
administered by Long Island University, 
385 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. The 
1955 winners 

Foreign reporting: Barrett McGurn, 
New York Herald Tribune. 

International affairs: Thomas J. Hamil- 
ton, New York Times. 

National reporting: Milton Mayer, The 
Reporter. 

Metropolitan reporting: Fern 
Peter J. McElroy, and William 
New York Post. 

Suburban reporting: 
Newsday. 

Education reporting: Gertrude Samuels, 
New York Times. 

Magazine reporting: William Attwood, 
Look. 

Photo reporting: William Sauro, Unit- 
ed Press. 

TV reporting: 
Company. 

Community service: Redbook. 


Marija, 
Duffy, 


Bob Greene, 


National Broadcasting 





Public Interest Awards 











For “exceptional service to safety” the 
National Safety Council this year gave 
its non-competitive Public Interest Award 
for 1955 to thirty-two daily and ten week- 
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ly newspapers. The council, at 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, also announced 
it had similarly honored 108 radio and 
thirty-four television stations, two televi- 
sion and three radio networks, fourteen 
general circulation and thirty-eight spe- 
cialized magazines, as well as advertisers 
and transit firms 
The honors list included: 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS: Beaver Dam 
(Wis.) Citizen, Bennington (Vt.) Banner, 
Columbia (S. C.) State, Denver Post, De- 
troit News, Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) News, 
Guelph (Ont.) Mercury, Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Gazette, Kansas City (Kan.) 
Kansan, Logan (Utah) Herald Journal, 
Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader, Mar- 
ion (Ohio) Star, Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, Memphis Press-Scimitar, Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, Muskegon (Mich.) 
Chronicle, New Bedford (Mass.) Stan- 
dard-Times, New Orleans States, Oakland 
Tribune, Richmond (Calif.) Independent, 
Rome (Ga.) News-Tribune, Saginaw 
(Mich.) News, St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press, Salt Lake City Deseret News and 
Telegram, Salt Lake City Tribune, San 
Antonio Light, Seattle Post-Intelligencier, 
West Point (Ga.) Valley Times-News, 
Wilmington (Del.) News-Journal, Winona 
(Minn.) News, Winsted (Conn.) Citizen, 
and Yakima (Wash.) Republic and Her- 
ald. 

WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS: Ashton 
(Iowa) Herald, Bellflower (Calif.) Her- 
ald-American, Charlotte (N. C.) Mecklen- 
burg Times, Chilton (Wis.) Times-Jour- 
nal, Deep River (Conn.) New Era, Dumas 
(Ark.) Clarion, New Canaan (Conn.) Ad- 
vertiser, Rochelle (Ill.) News-Leader, 








Peabody Awards 








The George Foster Peabody citations 
are presented for public service in radio 
and television. They are administered by 
the Henry W. Grady School of Journal 
ism, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga., 
under direction of a national advisory 
board. The following, among eleven cat 
egories, stressed journalistic values of 
programs during 1955 


TELEVISION—News: Douglas Ed- 
wards, CBS. Education: Dr. Frank Bax- 
ter, KNXT (CBS); citation to “Omnibus” 
Adams Family series, CBS. Local Public 
Service: citations to WMT-TV (CBS), 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and KQED, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

RADIO-TELEVISION—Promotion of 
International Understanding: Quincy 
Howe, ABC; citation to NBC’s “Assign- 
ment: India.” Public Service: Sylvester 
L. Weaver, Jr., NBC, for pioneering pro- 
gram concepts. 

RADIO—Education: “Biographies in 
Sound,” NBC. Local Public Service: 
KIRO (CBS), Seattle, Wash.; citation to 
KFYO (CBS), Lubbock, Tex. 
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The SIGMA DELTA CHI AWARD 


Again goes to NEA’s JOHN FISCHETTI 


“for distinguished service in the 
field of editorial cartooning. . .” 








NEA Service, Inc. 
1200 West Third St. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 








* te NATIVES ARE GETING RESTLESS “ 


NEA is proud of their talented young 
cartoonist who wins the coveted Sigma 
Delta Chi honors for the second time. . . 
his third major award in five years. 
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Starkville (Miss.) News, and Wilmette 


(Iil.) Life. 





Pulitzer Prizes 











The Pulitzer Prizes are awarded an 
nually for work in journalism and let 
ters published during the previous year 
Established by the late Joseph Pulitzer, 
publisher of the New York World and 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, they have 
been presented for thirty-nine years. In 
dividual winners receive $1,000; newspa 
pers get a gold medal 

Nominations should be addressed to 
Secretary of the Advisory Board on the 
Pulitzer Prizes, 501 Journalism Building, 
Columbia University, New York 27. En 
tries are screened by juries whose recom 
mendations are considered by the ad 
visory board. Final selections are subject 
to approval by the university’s trustees 
This year’s winners were announced on 


May 7 


MERITORIOUS PUBLIC SERVICE: 
Watsonville (Calif.) Register-Pajaronian. 
LOCAL REPORTING (under dead- 
line pressure): Lee Hills, Detroit Free 
Press. 
LOCAL 
pressure): 
Times. 
NATIONAL REPORTING: 
Bartlett, Chattanooga Times. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORTING: Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst Jr., Hearst News- 


REPORTING 
Arthur Daley, 


(no deadline 
New York 


Charles L. 








WHY WALL STREET 
JOURNAL READERS 
LIVE BETTER 


By a Subscriber 
I work in a large city. Over a period 
of time I noticed that men who read 
The Wall Street Journal are better 
dressed, drive have better 
nd eat in better restaurants 
1 to myself, “Which came first 
r the egg? Do they read The 
cause they have more money, 
have more mone y 
I ead The Journal?” 
I started discreet questions 
I found that men who are well off have to 
nformation in The Journal 
fellows like me can win 
and increased incomes by 
e Journal 
$s typical The Journal 1s 
iid to men making $7,000 
lo assure speedy cde 
livery t ou anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal inted daily in five cities 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco 
Ihe Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and financ« 
It costs $ i “ar, but in order to ac 
quaint you with The Journal, we 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill vou 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. QM-6 


better cars, 


bex aus 


iSAINE 


make 




















papers; Kingsbury Smith, International 
News Service; and Frank Conniff, Hearst 
Newspapers. 

EDITORIAL WRITING: Lauren K. 
Soth, Des Moines Register & Tribune. 

CARTOONING: York, 
ville Times. 

NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY: 
Daily News. 


Robert Louis- 


New York 





Ernie Pyle Awards 











Ten awards in the form of statuettes of 
the late Ernie Pyle, who of all World 
War II correspondents became peculiarly 
the soldier’s reporter, were made last 
year by the Airborne Association. Fort 
Bragg, N. C., for contributions toward 
national security. The recipients were 


Hanson Baldwin, New York Times: The 
Anniston (Ala.) Star; U. S. Army Photo 
service; Paramount Pictures; Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s Pacific Radio Net- 
work; National Broadcasting Company; 
C. S. Forester for “The Good Shepherd”; 
Rex Manning, Arizona Republican Ga- 
zette, Phoenix: Life Magazine, and The 
Fayetteville (N. C.) Observer. 





Radio-TV News Directors 











The news work of radio and television 
stations is annually rated in the awards 
contest conducted for the Radio-Televi 
sion News Directors Association by the 
radio-television department of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. The awards for 
work in 1955 


Outstanding radio news 
WMT, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Outstanding TV news operation: 
WCCO.-TY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Outstanding news story 
WMAQ, Chicago 
Outstanding TV 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
Distinguished radio news operations: 
WLS, Chicago; WHO, Des Moines, Iowa; 
WKBN, Youngstown, Ohio, and 2GB, 
Sidney, Australia. 
Distinguished TV news operations: 
WBAP, Fort Worth, and KLZ, Denver. 
Distinguished radio news reporting: 
WSJS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Distinguished TV news reporting: 
WJAR, Providence, R. L, and WFIL, Phil- 
adelphia. 


operation: 


broadcast: 


news story: KTIV, 





Religious Publicity Awards 





Luce, publisher, and Woman’s Home 
Companion, Woodrow Wirsig, editor. 
Honorable Mention—Oakland (Calif.) 
Tribune, the Rev. William Rose, church 
editor. 





Sigma Delta Chi 

















Awards for newspaper 
stories giving ul! 
entations of Chr 


and magazine 
ially meritorious pres- 
tian religious subjects 
are made annually by the National Reli- 
gious Publicity Council whose awards 
chairman this year is Mrs. Emory Ross, 
public relations ector of United Church 
Women, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10: 


Nashville Tennessean, the Rev. James 
W. McCarty Jr., religion editor; Seattle, 
Post Intelligencer, Edward Mitchell, reli- 
gion editor; Life Magazine, Henry R. 


The 24th annual Sigma Delta Chi 
awards for distinguished service in jour- 
nalism cover fourteen categories. In- 
dividuals and organizations are consid- 
ered, irrespective of membership in the 
national professional journalistic frater- 
nity. 

Bronze medallions and certificates were 
presented this year at a banquet May 
15 in Chicago for work done during 1955 
Entries are received until Feb. 1 by Vic- 
tor E. Bluedorn, Executive Director, Sig- 
ma Delta Chi Awards in Journalism, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 

The winners 


GENERAL REPORTING: Victor Cohn, 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune. 

EDITORIAL WRITING: James Jackson 
Kilpatrick, Richmond (Va.) News Lead- 
er. 

WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE: 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop, New York 
Herald Tribune Syndicate. 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE: 
T. Rowan, Minneapolis Tribune. 

NEWS PICTURE: Richard B. Yager, 
Mansfield (Mass.) News. 

EDITORIAL CARTOON: John Fischet- 
ti, NEA Service, New York. 

PUBLIC SERVICE IN NEWSPAPER 
JOURNALISM: Watsonville (Calif.) Reg- 
ister-Pajaronian. 

MAGAZINE REPORTING: 
Knebel, Look Magazine. 

PUBLIC SERVICE IN MAGAZINE 
JOURNALISM: Look Magazine. 

RADIO OR TV NEWSWRITING: 
Charles Shaw, WCAU, Philadelphia. 

RADIO REPORTING: John Chancellor, 
WMAQ, Chicago. 

PUBLIC SERVICE IN RADIO JOUR- 
NALISM: WMAQ, Chicago. 

TELEVISION REPORTING: Paul Al- 
exander and Gael Boden, KSL-TV, Salt 
Lake City. 

PUBLIC SERVICE IN TELEVISION 
REPORTING: KAKE-TV, Wichita, Kan. 


Carl 


Fletcher 





Theta Sigma Phi 











Three members of Theta Sigma Phi, 
national fraternity for women in journal- 
ism, received its Headliner scroll awards 
at the national convention last year, and 
a $500 scholarship award was announced 


HEADLINERS: Mrs. Ruth Harshaw, 
National Broadcasting Company, Chica- 
go; Jean Mooney, NEA Service, Cleve- 
land, and Sallie Fletcher Hili, Birming- 
ham, Ala., of the Progressive Farmer. 

SCHOLARSHIP: Ruth Ross, Los An- 
geles, a 1955 graduate of the University 
of Southern California, for political sci- 
ence studies. 
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Mississippi Receives 
Prof. Chapter April 6 


Installation ceremonies for the Jackson 
Professional Chapter were held April 6 
in Jackson, Miss. Presentation of the 
charter was made by Victor E. Bluedorn, 
executive director of the Fraternity, at 
a banquet held at the Edwards Hotel 

Fifteen professional members from the 
Jackson area heard Ken Davis, chief of 
the New Orleans (La.) bureau of As 
sociated Press, speak on “Your Job in a 
Changing News World.” 

James Arrington, editor and publisher 
of the Collins (Miss.) News-Commercial, 
was master of ceremonies 

Phil Stroupe, capitol reporter for the 
Jackson (Miss.) Daily News. was elected 
president after temporary 
chairman of the group during its forma 
tion period, Other officers are Dick Sand 
ers of WLBT-WJDX, vice president, and 
Ralph Hutto of the Jackson State Times 
secretary-treasurer 

Charter members of the chapter are 
Arrington; Hodding Carter, editor and 
publisher of the Delta Democrat-Times; 
Joseph F. Ellis Jr., editor and publisher 
of the Clarksdale Press; J. Oliver Em 
merick, editor and publisher of the Me 
Comb Enterprise-Journal; Lamar Falk 
ner, city hall reporter for the Jackson 
Daily News; Harold Foreman, city editor 
of the Jackson Daily News; Hutto; Sand 
Douglas P. Starr, Associated Press, 
Jackson; Strope; Kenneth Toler, Missis 
sippi correspondent for Memphis Com 
mercial Appeal, and Robert Nebb, edi 
torial writer, Jackson State-Times. 


serving as 


ers, 


Newton Warns Audience About 
Secrecy; Praises Moss’ Committee 


Reporting on his freedom of informa 
tion fight before a capacity crowd at 
SDX’s Annual Awards Banquet May 15 
at the Sheraton Hotel’s Boulevard Room, 
V. M. Newton Jr., managing editor of 
the Tampa (Fla.) Morning Tribune, com 
mended Representative Moss and his 
Subcommittee on Government Informa- 
tion and advised every American news- 
paper and every American citizen to sup 
port his efforts 100 per cent 

As well as fighting government secrecy 
as a newspaperman, Newton also battles 
the problem as president of the Associ- 
ated Press Managing Editors and chair 
man of SDX’s Freedom of Information 
Committee. 

“After six months working with 
(Moss), I am convinced of his personal 
integrity and his very great sincerity in 
knocking out the secrecy so widespread 
in the Executive Branch of Federal Gov- 
ernment today 

“It is with great sadness that I tell you, 
after a number of years struggling with 
this national problem, that a great many 
people, including some within our profes 
sion, believe that a little secret govern 
ment is all right 

“Yet we can no more have a little 
secret government than we can have a 
little freedom, a little justice or a little 
morality. Of course, we do not have ab 
solute freedom, absolute justice or abso 
lute morality today. But our adherence 
to these great absolute principles, even 


Left to right, with Jackson’s charter, are Stroupe, Bluedorn and Hutto. 
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Following the banquet, Sol Taishoff 
C1.) offers congratulations to SDX Fel- 
low Walter Humphrey. With them are 
Spencer Allen (r.) and Jim Brooks. 


though we yield a little here or com 
promise a little there in actual practice, 
has given the world the greatest free 
civilization of all time. 

“And I tell you with great personal 
conviction that should we ever veer away 
from our absolute principles of freedom, 
justice and morality, even though we 
compromise them occasionally in prac 
tice and in deference to human frailties, 
we will consign the great American ex 
periment to that limbo of fallen civiliza 
tions. 

“So I tell you also, with equal convic 
tion, that we in the newspaper profession 
are deeply obligated, under the precepts 
of free government, to fight with all our 
might for the absolute principle of free- 
dom of information, or the people’s right 
to know; for it is only through upholding 
that absolute principle, in the face of 
human frailties, that a free people can 
be guaranteed the maximum information 
of government, so necessary to the reten- 
tion of freedom.” 

After words of welcome by James R. 
Brooks, president of the Chicago Profes- 
sional Chapter, Toastmaster Spencer Al- 
len, news director of Stations WGN and 
WGN-TV, Chicago, introduced Carl Kes- 
ler, editorial writer for the Chicago (IIl.) 
Daily News and editor of THE QUILL; 
George A. Brandenburg, Midwest editor 
of Editor & Publisher; Paul Swensen, 
managing editor of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Tribune; Lester Crystal, presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Undergraduate 
Chapter, and other distinguished guests. 

Allen also assisted Sol Taishoff, editor 
and publisher of Broadcasting-Telecast- 
ing, Washington, D. C., in the presenta- 

(Continued to page 37) 





At the 1956 Awards Reception and Banquet 


l 


Mark H. Adams (1.), president of KAKE-TY, Wichita, Harold Gully, Chicago’s UP Pictures, chats with Mr. and 
Kan., and John Fischetti, NEA Service, Inc. cartoonist, are Mrs. Frank Orr, Watsonville, Calif. Editor Orr accepted the 
engrossed in Walter Humphrey's conversation. Kegister-Pajaronian’s public service award. 





Toastmaster Spencer Allen, Entertaining Mrs. Carl Kesler (1.) are Victor Bluedorn, Dick Yager, News Picture 
news director of Stations WGN Carl Rowan and Ken Eaton (r.), Milwaukee. award winner from the Mans- 
and WGN-TV. field (Mass.) Vevs. 


A Minneapolis four-some featured Carl Rowan (1.), Mrs. Vv. M. (Red) Newton seems to have made a point in his 
Victor Cohn, Mrs. Rowan and Cohn (r.). Both men are re- discussion with James Jackson Kilpatrick (¢.) and Carl Kes- 
peat winners of SDX awards. ler (r.). 
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Television Reporting Winners Gael 
Boden (1.) and Paul Alexander, Station 
KSL-TYV, are introduced to the audience 


by Taishoff. 


Jules Herbuveaux, vice president and 
general manager, represented Station 
WMAQO at the Awards Banquet. 


Bill Arthur, LOOK managing editor. 
Fletcher Knebel (1.), Washington 
correspondent for the magazine, accept 
their plaques from Sol Taishoff. 


John Chancellor, Station WMAQ, ac- 
cepts his certificate and medallion from 
SDX Vice President Taishoff. 
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Charles Shaw, Station WCAU, Phila- 
delphia, receives congratulations from 
Sol Taishoff for winning the Radio 
Newswriting award. 


Fund for Adult Education 
Offers Grants to Mass 
Communications People 


The Fund for Adult Education, an in 
dependent organization established by 
the Ford Foundation, is offering for 1957 
1958 approximately fifteen grants for 
study and training to individuals associ 
ated with mass communications 

Applications are invited from writers, 
editors, reporters producers, program di 
rectors or those in similar capacities who 
with newspapers, maga 
zines, radio and television stations (com 
mercial or educational) or educational 
film production, and who deal with world, 
political or economic affairs and the hu 
manities (broadly defined). 

In addition, applicants may be faculty 
members of journalism and other uni 
versity and college departments directly 
concerned with the professional training 
of mass communicators 

Candidacy is restricted to permanent 
residents of the continental United States. 

The recipients of the grants (except 
those for whom it is impossible) will be 
expected to participate in a one-week 
institute in July, 1957. Apart from the 
one-week institute, candidates are free to 
propose any program of study and/or 
practical experience they deem appropri 
ate for their own improvement. 

Further information and application 
blanks may be secured after June 15 
from Leadership Training Awards (Mass 
Media), The Fund for Adult Education, 
320 Westchester Avenue, White Plains, 
New York 


are associated 


Personals 


About Members 


James B. StRENSKI has been appointed 
to the public relations division of Robert 
son, Buckley & Gotsch, Inc., Chicago, III. 
He completed three years as a public 
relations officer for the Navy in February 
Prior to his service hitch, he served as 
assistant public relations director for the 
Greater Milwaukee Committee, Milwau 
kee, Wis. 

Rosert Evans, editor of the McLeans 
boro (Ill.) Times-Leader, was elected 
president of the Southern Illinois Edi- 
torial Association at the organization’s 
concluding business session at Giant City 
State Park April 21. The session ended 
the annual SIEA two-day spring meeting 
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at Southern Illinois University. Evans, 
moving up from vice president, succeeds 
Paut VANNIER, publisher of the Bluffs 
Times. Others elected were: CHARLES 
Cox, Altamont News, first vice president; 
Cuartes Mitts, Vandalia Leader, second 
vice president, and Wrm.1am Morcan, 
Sparta News-Plaindealer, secretary-treas 
urer. W. L. Scumirt, Carlinville, Macou 
pin County Enquirer, was named to the 
board of directors 

Byron Rice of the public relations de 
partment of Standard Oil Company (In 
diana) has been promoted to editor of 
the company’s new Whiting (Ind.) Re 
finery News. Cart H. Apam of United 
Press Associations has succeeded him as 
assistant press-radio-television represent 
ative in the Chicago general offices 





(Continued from page 35) 


tion of medallions and plaques to the 
winners of the distinguished service in 
journalism awards 

Included in the presentation was a dra 
matic showing of slides, prepared by the 
Chicago chapter, depicting the winners, 
their organizations and accomplishments 
leading to their recognition by Sigma 
Delta Chi 

In honoring the 1955 Sigma Delta Chi 
Fellows—Walter Humphrey, editor of the 
Fort Worth (Tex.) Press; Harold L 
Cross, Skowhegan, Me., and the late Paul 
Bellamy, editor emeritus of the Cleve 
land (Ohio) Plain Dealer—Taishoff said, 
“Whenever Sigma Delta Chi names a dis 
tinguished journalist to its roster of Fel 
lows, I imagine many of us wonder—who 
is honoring whom? Is Sigma Delta Chi 
bestowing laurels on the man? Or isn’t 
it a feather in our cap that we can point 
to these men as Sigma Delta Chi Fel 
lows?” 

Cross was unable to be present at the 
banquet, and posthumous recognition was 
shown Paul Bellamy. In his introduction 
of Humphrey, Taishoff praised him as a 
“champion of getting the news to the 
public.” 





EXTRA 


John Castle of Royal Oak, Mich. 
sent us his favorite story, and in re- 
turn, a check for $5 is being mailed 
to him. If you have a newspaper, 
radio-TV or trade yarn, send it to 
the SDX News Section. A $5 prize 
will be awarded for the best one sub- 
mitted, and it will be printed in the 
next issue as part of a new feature 
in the SDX News. 

Mr. Castle’s story goes like this: 

One Sunday several years ago, a 
huge pall of smoke hung over much 
of the Midwest, giving a weird, yel- 
lowish cast to the sky. On that same 
day, a reporter friend of mine sat 
in an empty city room trying to catch 
up on back work. Phone calls from 
citizens puzzled by the strange phe- 
nomenon kept interrupting him. 

Growing more exasperated by the 
minute, he grabbed a jangling phone. 
A woman’s voice blurted breathless- 
ly: 

“What's happening? Is the world 
coming to an end?” 

“I don’t know, lady,” snapped the 
reporter. “The Religious Editor isn’t 


here today!” 














Chapter Activities 


A TLANTA—“Readership—Newspapers, Public Relations and 
Advertising,” sub-titled with “Why I Left the Newspaper 
Business,’ was the scheduled topic by James H. Couey 
Jr. at the Atlanta Professional Chapter’s April meeting 
Couey, formerly assistant managing editor of the Birming 
ham (Ala.) News, is secretary and member of the Board 
of Vulcan Life Accident Company in Birmingham. He 
also owns and operates a public relations firm 

CENTRAL TEXAS—Politics also was the subject of Central 
Texas Professional Chapter’s April meeting. Dean Abner 
V. McCall of Baylor University’s Law School was invited 
to appear and explain the complicated election code. Dean 
McCall headed the writing of the new code, and his clari 
fication of the ruling was to be followed by a question and 
answer period 

WISCONSIN—The Newspaper Guild, the American News 
paper Publishers Association and SDX itself were round 
ly roasted by Norman Isaacs, managing editor of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Times, at the 32nd annual SDX Grid 


John Spellman (1.) of the Bresnick Advertising Company, 


iron Banquet, sponsored by the University of Wisconsin 
Undergraduate Chapter March 28. “I have no idea what 
Heywood Broun would think of the Guild today,” Isaacs 
said. “My own guess... is that he would be appalled by 
the type of leadership which has made it merely a trade 
union and which has degraded competence.” Isaacs called 
the ANPA “a group of gallants which meets once a year 
at the Waldorf-Astoria to bemoan the cost of newsprint 
and to damn all labor organizations,” and said it is funda 
mentally dedicated to the proposition that profits have to 
be maintained even at the expense of responsible perform 
ance. SDX was criticized for its membership policies 
which, according to Isaacs, deprive business office person 
nel of membership while clogging the lists with the names 
of “utter phonies” who have left newspaper work. Isaacs, 
who is national chairman of the SDX Ethics and News 
Objectivity Committee, said he stayed in SDX because 
it has a great potential for good. Clay Schoenfeld, assist 
ant to the director of the UW Extension Division, journal 
ism professor and outdoor writer, was “roastmaster” at 
the banquet which poked fun at Madison personalities 
and organizations for their antics of the past year. Some 
300 Wisconsin newspapermen, businessmen, students and 
faculty members attended. Highlight of the evening was 
the presentation of the Red Derby award by the SDX 
chapter to Frank Thayer, journalism professor and long 
time adviser to the chapter, who stepped down this year 
Generally given to the man who contributes most to the 
success of Gridiron, the award was made this year to 
honor Prof. Thayer for his many years of interest in the 
Fraternity. The new advisers are Harold “Bud” Nelson of 
the J-School and Claron Burnett of the Ag-Journalism 
Department 


talks with Edward Whittaker (c.), managing editor of the 
Milton Transcript, and Thomas Murphy, managing editor of 
the Waltham Daily News-Tribune, at the Boston University 
Job Clinic, held April 17. Members of the faculty and over 
60 journalism students attended the meeting sponsored by 
the SDX Undergraduate Chapter and Lambda Theta Pi, 
Women’s Professional Journalistic Sorority. 


SAN JOSE—The Undergraduate Chapter at San Jose State 
College sponsored its third annual Deadline Dinner May 
9, introducing an award to the “Faculty Man of the Year.” 
The award is to be made to an outstanding faculty mem 
ber for his contribution to the college community, either 
in the field of academic work or in the area of extra- 
curricular activities. The presentation was made to Robert 
I. Guy, assistant professor of speech and director of the 
radio-television program of the Department of Speech and 
Drama of the college. Guy was given the award on the 
basis of his pioneering in the field of TV training, partic 
ularly his efforts in obtaining facilities for TV instruction 
and production, and his work to obtain closed circuit TV 
for classroom instruction. He partially was responsible for 
the assumption of leadership by the college in the field of 
TV training. The dinner was also complemented by a 
speech from Eugene Block, editor and publisher of the 
San Francisco (Calif.) Jewish Community Bulletin. Be 
fore attaining this position, he worked for 25 years on the 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin, part of the time as city edi 
tor. His topic was “An Editor’s View of the Middle East 
Situation.” The evening’s program was rounded out with 
skits by the members of the Fraternity, following a theme 
of “SJS—Past, Present and Future.” 

LOS ANGELES—lIn tune with the top interest of 1956—the na 
tional presidential campaign—the Los Angeles Profession 
al Chapter scheduled Sen. Estes Kefauver for its April 
20 meeting, with Goodwin J. Knight’s answer to the 
presidential hopeful and the governor’s rundown on the 
political situation from the Republican point of view 
three days later. Agenda for the April 20 date called for 
a brief talk from the Senator, followed by an open meet- 
ing for questions on a no-holds-barred basis. Initiation of 
new members was also held at the second meeting 

NORTH DAKOTA—tThe tenth annual meeting of the North 
Dakota Professional Chapter was one of the opening 
events in the annual convention program of the North Da 
kota Press Association held in Fargo during April. John 
D. Paulson, managing editor of the Fargo Forum, was 
elected president of the chapter, and Theodore Eckberg, 
Kenmare, will serve as vice president. Alvin E. Austin 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. Paulson proposed that 
the chapter urge the North Dakota Press Association and 
newspapers of the state to adopt a scholarship program 
designed to bring more North Dakota college students into 
the journalism profession. The chapter’s Freedom of In 
formation program was re-affirmed, with the recommenda 
tion that the committee work with the NDPA Legislative 
committee in the matter of advancing the suggested legis 


Ronald Mahnke, general chairman of the 1956 Gridiron lation to open official records and meetings to the press 
Banquet at the University of Wisconsin, presents the annual and to protect newsmen from revealing the sources of 
Red Derby award to Prof. Frank Thayer of the UW School their information. Added to the recommendations was a 
of Journalism, who stepped down this year after many years suggestion that the open meeting law should include a 
as adviser to the chapter. Seated is Robin Matell, president phrase that “all meetings, including executive sessions, 
of the Undergraduate chapter. be open to the public and the press # 
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CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA—A National Headliner Award 
winner for his polio vaccine program coverage, Michael 
J. O'Neill, United Press Washington staffer, was the fea 
tured speaker at the Central Pennsylvania Professional 
Chapter’s April meeting. Blaming confusion, controversy, 
official secrecy and the tremendous responsibility to the 
public for making the Salk story the toughest on the 
Washington scene in years, he noted that toward the end 
of the story, there was a marked shift by official sources 
that permitted publication of news as fast as it broke 
Plans were also made for an annual breakfast meeting to 
end the Pennsylvania Press Conference at Pennsylvania 
State University in May. The chapter’s membership covers 
an area of 26 counties, and April’s meeting was held for 
the first time in Reading, the sixth city on the scheduled 
sites’ list ; 

MILWAUKEE—Founders’ Day for the Milwaukee Profession 
al Chapter was highlighted April 24 by a joint meeting 
with the Marquette University Undergraduate Chapter 
Speaker of the evening was Herbert Kubly, author of 
AMERICAN IN ITALY. Kubly was winner of the national 
book award in the non-fiction category, sponsored by the 
American Book Publishers’ Council, the American Book 
Sellers’ Association and the Book Manufacturers’ Insti 
tute. He spent 14 months in Italy under a Fulbright Grant 
Kubly is a former newsman and a 1937 graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin School of Journalism 
Sorry—Marguerite Davis, Milwaukee’s February speaker, 
was incorrectly listed as Chicago AP Bureau manager in 
the May News section. She is with the United Press bu 
reau tn Chicago 


William Stoneman (1.), dean of the Chicago Daily News 
foreign service, receives greetings from Sigma Delta Chi via 
James R. Brooks (c.), president of the Chicago Professional 
Chapter, and Carl Kesler, editor of The QUILL. 


CHICAGO—William Stoneman, dean of the Chicago (IIl.) 
Daily News foreign service, reviewed the explosive Middle 
East situation with members of the Chicago Professional 
Chapter at the April meeting. The veteran foreign corre 
spondent has just returned from the Middle East where he 
did a series of stories on the Arab-Israeli situation. Nearly 
100 members were present for the meeting which also in 
cluded initiation of new members. 

OKLAHOMA—Pear! Mesta, labelled “Oklahoma's Globe Trot 
ting Hostess,” was scheduled to speak at an Oklahoma 
Professional Chapter luncheon in May. During the April 
meeting, a resolution was drafted, asking that the legality 
of closed meetings in tax-supported and governmental 
bodies and agencies be investigated. The resolution will be 
forwarded to the state legislative council. Members of the 
Freedom of the Press committee include Jim Williams, 
chairman, Bruce Palmer, Dick White, Wheeler Mayo and 
Charley Ward. Tentative plans for the chapter’s June 
meeting called for a social time during the spring gather 
ing of the Oklahoma Press Association. 

TEXAS GULF COAST—Gene Robbins, Houston’s Chamber of 
Commerce information director, was speaker at the Texas 
Gulf Coast Professional Chapter’s Founders Day meeting 
April 17. President Pete Gilpin reported on the Texas 
Association Convention held in San Antonio in March, 
discussed the chapter’s membership program, and pre 
sented an idea for a chapter television show. The Texas 
edition of THE QuILL was also discussed. Following the 
meeting, members went to the University of Houston 
campus to hear an address by Howard M. King, typog 
raphy expert, and attended the University’s Frontier 
Fiesta, an all student production, as guests of the Jour 
nalism and Graphic Arts Department 


Brigadier Stephen Longrigg, an authority on Middle-East- 
ern affairs and an author on history of the area, affixed his 
signature to a Milwaukee Press Club wall plaque, following 
his factual up-to-the-minute report on the explosive political 
conditions in Mediterranean lands at the March meeting. 
He’s pictured with Ralph Malsom (1.), Le Roi Company, and 
J. Donald Ferguson, president and editor of the Milwaukee 
Journal. 





casters Association. The association was 
formed to give broadcasters an organized 
voice in attacking news problems, to 
stimulate radio and television news in 
Mississippi, and to provide for closer co 
operation between broadcasters and the 
United Press. Sanders is also vice presi 
dent of the new Jackson Professional 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 

Eart A. Hoose Jr., has joined forces 


New York headquarters. He was formerly 
radio sports editor. 

Steve Yates has resigned from the staff 
of the Birmingham (Ala.) News to be 
come executive secretary of Jefferson 
County Medical Society and managing 
editor of its Medical Bulletin. He was 
formerly managing editor of the Talla 
hassee (Fla.) Democrat and past presi 
dent of Florida AP Managing Editors 


Personals 


About Members 


J. M. van GINDERTAEL is now corre 
spondent of the Agence Belga, Brussels, 
for the United States. He is also assistant 
editor of the Belgian Trade Review which 


is published in New York. Last fall he 
was elected vice president of the Foreign 
Press Association 

Epwarp W. TIMBERLAKE was recently 
appointed director of public relations and 
information for Mutual Federation, a 
New York state milk producers’ organi 
zation, with headquarters in Syracuse 

Dick SANDERS, news director of Stations 
WJDX and WLBT-TV, Jackson, Miss., 
was elected president of a_ recently 
formed Mississippi United Press Broad 
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with Robert Brady, former United Press 
radio wire editor for Southern California, 
to form a new industrial public relations 
firm, Earl Hoose and Associates, Inc., with 
headquarters in Los Angeles 

Gienn McDovcatt has left the Mon 
treal (Que.) Herald to take a post as 
general writer with the Canadian Na 
tional Railways public relations depart 
ment in Montreal. 

Dean C. MILLER was recently appointed 
radio bureau manager in United Press’ 


Association. 

JosepH A. TayLor has been transferred 
to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil as news editor 
for the United Press Associations. Before 
going to Rio, he was state house corre 
spondent for the U2 at Topeka and 
Santa Fe. 

James A. DuNntap became managing 
editor of the Sharon (Pa.) Herald on 
Dec. 1. He was formerly with the Des 
Moines (Ia.) Register and the Philadel 
phia (Pa.) Inquirer 
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SDX Honors Walter Williams 
And MU’s Journalism School 


Nearly 250 people were gathered at the 
archway between Jay H. Neff Hall and 
Walter Williams Hall on the University 
f Missouri campus for the Sigma Delta 
Chi 11th Historic Sites Ceremony which 
commemorated Walter Williams and the 
first formal school of journalism, founded 

1908 at the University. The event was 
held May 4, during the school’s 47th 
Journalism Week 

A. H. Kirchhofer, executive vice presi 
dent and editor of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 

Evening News, gave 
the main address, 
and the first grad 
uate of the Missouri 
School of Journal 
ism, Charles Ar 
nold, was present to 
unveil the plaque 
Arnold received his 
B.S. in journalism 
in 1909 
In his speech, 
Kirchhofer praised 
the work that the 
Universitv of Mis 
souri Journalism 
School has done 
“That was the be 
1 new era in journalism,” he 
other universities, in large 
followed the leadership of Mis 
souri, but not all of them planned as well 
as had been done here.” 
Kirchhofer, who was given a medal for 


A. H. Kirehhofer 


through the 
ginning I 
said, and 
numbers, 


years 


listinguished service in journalism ear 
lier in the day, pointed out the advances 
that have been made in journalism edu 
cation through the years and the growing 


tendency of 
the value of 
their workers 

He cited the quotation of Anthony 
Trollope, in a book published in 1880, 
which said, “If a man can command a 
table, a chair, pen, ink and paper, he can 
commence his trade as a literary man. It 
requires no capital, no special education 
and may be taken up at a moment's 
delay : 


newspapermen to recognize 
journalism education for 


“From this idea, which was the reason 
for journalism education, journalism has 
become a respected field.” He pointed out 
that the first attempts encountered almost 
limitless skepticism and “unfortunately 
some of it lingers on 

As one whose university has been the 
newspaper, I think I often have been able 
to sense the advantage the trained man 
has over the one who comes to his task 
without the benefit of journalism edu 
cation 

Mrs. Walter Williams, wife of the 
founder, was present and expressed her 
appreciation for the presentation 

I know that Dean Williams would 
have received great pleasure to have re 
ceived this tribute. And it would have 
given him even greater pleasure to know 
that it was presented by Sigma Delta 
Chi. He respected and encouraged SDX 
on this campus, and I think at one time 
served as an honorary president of the 
Fraternity.’ (Ed. Note: Mr. Williams 
served as honorary president in 1922.) 

‘Today we often take schools of jour 
nalism for granted, but this is in tribute 


to the energies and dreams that made 


Admiring the SDX Historic 
marker. commemorating the Missouri 
School of Journalism’s founding in 
1908. are: left to right, Prof. Dale R. 
Spencer, University of Missouri and 
SDX vice president in charge of Under- 
graduate Chapter Affairs; A. H. Kirch- 
hofer. featured speaker at the cere- 
mony: Dr. Earl F. English, dean of the 
School of Journalism, and Robert M. 
White Il, chairman of the SDX Historic 
Sites Ceremony Committee. 


Sites 


the first school 

Mrs. Williams 
ovation when she 
has carried on tne 
at the University 
the feature ar 


of journalism possible.” 
given a standing 
introduced. She 
work of her husband 
teaching students in 
1 special articles field. 


Was 


was 


She also credited the Missouri Press 
Association, represented at the ceremony 
by its president, Joe Roberts, for its work 
in helping to found the School of Jour 
nalism. “Without them, it would have 
been even a more difficult job,” she said 

James A. Finch Jr., president of the 
University of Missouri Board of Curators, 
accepted the plaque on behalf of the Uni 
versity. He hailed the School of Journal 
ism as the division that has done more 
than any other to bring world-wide recog 
nition to the University of Missouri 

“This plaque that is presented today 
does not only recognize a first for the 
School from the calendar standpoint, but 
as first in all its meanings,” he said. “It 
was first then and it is first now, and I’m 
sure that it always will be first.” 

The ceremony was presided over by 
Robert M. White II, editor of the Mexico 
(Mo.) Ledger and chairman of the SDX 
Historic Sites Ceremony Committee and 
SDX Executive Councilor 

Members of the committee include 
Sol Taishoff, editor and publisher, Broad 
casting-T elecasting; George Brandenburg, 
Midwest editor, Editor & Publisher; Prof 
Charles C. Clayton, Southern Illinois Uni 
versity, Carbondale; John Colt, managing 
editor, Kansas City (Mo.) Star; Larry 
Graebner, chief photographer, Columbia 
(Mo.) Tribune; Al Dopking, Associated 
Press, St. Louis; Richard Amberg, pub 
lisher, St. Louis (Mo.) Globe Democrat; 
Irving Dilliard, editor of the editorial 
page, St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch; 
Chester Krause, editor, Jefferson City 
(Mo.) Post Tribune; Joe M. Roberts, 
publisher, DeKalb County Herald, Mays 
ville, Mo.; Prof. Frank Rucker, Univer 
sity of Missouri, Columbia; David War 
ren, editor and publisher, Panhandle 
(Tex.) Herald, and John Doohan, re 
porter, Kansas City (Mo.) Star 





Can you tell me where I'll find the cheese cakes? 
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pee 
All adhesive bandages are not 
BAND-AID Adhesive Bandages 


BAND-AID 
Plastic Strips, BAND-AID Cloth Strips, BAND- 
AID Moleskin Adhesive. 




















The “BAND-AID” trade mark is one of the most 
widely known in the world...recognized in 
more than 50 countries. The ““BAND-AID”’ trade 
mark means Johnson & Johnson, not the name 
of a product. 


It refers to a whole family of products made 
only by Johnson & Johnson... and it is always 





followed by the product name 


We appreciate your mentioning our products 
by name, and we hope you will continue to do 
so. But when you do, won’t you please use the 
full name correctly ? 


fohuson sfohuson 


The most trusted name in surgical dressings 
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The Book Beat 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


\\gF 


truthful mutual news exchange 


peace really is the goal, let 


bring acquaintance and unde1 
standing, peoples to peoples. Govern 
mental efforts, through spraying self 
centered news propaganda on a world 
that 
method when applied internationally, 


long since sick and heedless of 
never will do it.” 

This concluding paragraph from 
Kent Cooper's “The Right to Know: 
An Exposition of the Evils of News 
Suppression and Propaganda” (Far 
rar, Straus and Cudahy, New York 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates Situations Wanted .08 per word 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .15 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number. THe Quit, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 





FOR SALE 


WEEKLY FOR SALE 
county seat ‘ 
ndustrial 


Deep South unopposed 
weekly in town of 3500. Large 

Good job printing ac- 
counts a ranklin catalogue prices. Office 
supplies srossing $6,000 per month. Asking 
$48.000 Reply to Box 1129, THe Quit 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MIDWEST UTILITIES OR INDUSTRIAL pub- 
lic relations job wanted. Three years junior 
account executive public relations agency 
Former radio newsman, daily reporter-photog- 

editor. Married, 33. Box 1130, Tue 


PUBLI 


relat 


RELATIONS—Presently plant public 

! with national ndustry 

Seeking challenging position in California 

Journalism degree, 31, married, family. Ex- 

newspaperman California metropolitan daily 

sive background all publics, including 

press, customer, employee; policy 

} charitable drives, displays, house or- 

s. public speaking. Résumé on request 
1131, THe Quru 


ons manager 


Experienced editor wants 6-8 weeks 
ting about June 20 as reporter, copy- 
reader or editor Prefer New England or 
West Coast Jack Stark, Box 1992, Tulsa 
Oklahoma 


work 


star 


Midwest daily editor 25 years 
with background in civic 
seeks change to public relations 
journalisr graduate top references 


Krause, 713 Cardinal 


experience 

promotion 

Missour 
Chester 


Jefferson City, Mo 


heavy 


HELP WANTED 


NEWSMEN—Light or 
$65 to $90. By appointment or résumé 
Bill McKee, BIRCH PERSONNEL, 59 E 
ison, Chicago. Ill. CE 6-5670 


medium experienced 
only 


Mad- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? Send for our 
free brochure which tells how we can promote 
and distribute your book. Ask for booklet QL 
Vantage Press, 120 W. 31. New York 


$4.00) summarizes his 
“The Right to Know” contains the 
views of the retired executive director 
of the Associated 
served for forty-five years 
that 
executive 
the AP he was not 
many thing 
would be 
that 
tion 


philosophy. 


Press, which he 


Cooper points out while serv 


ing in the top position in 
able to 
simply because his views 
considered the 


discuss 


position of 
news gathering organiza 
Now, he opens up. In this 335 
page book, Cooper traces the history 
effort to 


great 


of man’s suppress news as 


well as use it to serve his purposes 


Among some of the highlights in 


the book are details on Cooper's 
views about Ed Kennedy’s story of 
the German surrender in World War 
Il (Following 
book Kennedy 


dicating that he did not 


publication of this 
made a statement in 
agree with 
Coops r’s views.) 


Much of the 


is devoted to a 


later part of the book 

detailed discussion of 

Cooper's opposition to the govern 

ment’s international information pro 

gram. In fact Cooper believes that 
“Though news I 


weld the 


; the spark that can 
interests of mankind into 


and has done so 


ages when 


spirit of mutuality 


through the 


by governmental action, its power in 


not hindered 


governmental hands has been misused 
to involve 
when 


peoples in endless strif¢ 


what the peoples themselves 
really want 


“Nowhere 


mutual friendship. 
s this more evident to 


day than in the attitude of peoples of 


countries that twice in a quarter of 
have 
gles of death and devastation 
that fate by 


a century been locked in strug 
led to 
insidious governmental 
news suppression and the governmen 
tal use of news to incite them to war.” 

Kent Cooper who has long been a 
crusader for press freedom has con 
tributed to journalism’s literature with 
this book for it reports the viewpoint 
and philosophy of the guiding light 
of the Associated Press during a half 
century of ma 


This 
Cooper's ear! 


expansion 
natural 
b« 0k 


nd international news 


book a sequel to 


dealing with 
news agenclie 
agreements entitled “Barriers Down.” 
While many will 


good bit differer 


view the world a 
tly than Kent Cooper 
that he 
can journalism well 


does, all will ive to agree 
has served Am« 


N exce lle nt 


any writ 


book for 
s library is the new 
edition of Margaret Nichol 


reference 


second 


son's “A Manual of Copyright Prac 
tice for Writers, Publishers and 
Agents” (Oxford University Press, 
New York 11, N. Y., $6.50). Miss 
Nicholson is head of the contract and 
copyright department of the Macmil 
lan Company. An outstanding feature 
of the book is that it is 
non-technical language 
The gives a few pages to 
the background of copyright law and 
to the U. S. Copyright Office. Then 
in three pages she tells what things 
can be copyrighted and how to copy 
right literary property. She gives a 
six page outline of the copyright law 
as it applies to literary works. This is 
followed by an outline of the universal 
copyright convention and a four page 


written in 


author 


checklist for copyrighting a literary 
work. On inspection, it looks like this 
checklist alone would be worth the 
price of the book. The remainder of 
the 273-page book is devoted to dis 
cussion of important topics relating to 
copyright arranged alphabetically 


HE third in a series of seven vol 
United Nations has 
been published under the title “The 
United Nations and Human Rights,” 
(The Brookings Institution, Washing 
ton, $1.50) by James F. Green. This 
194-page book outlines the expanding 
international 


umes on the 


human 
the attempts to define human 


concern with 
rights 
rights, foster them and deal with thei: 
violations 

One of 
latter 
spondent 


the cases discussed in the 
category is that of AP corre 
William Oatis. Because of 
the importance of freedom of informa 
tion to the journalist, this book is 
good background reading 

A big (562 page) better-than-aver 
age “Handbook of English” (The Ro 
land Company, New York, 
$3.00) has been prepared by Profes 
sors James McPeek of the University 
of Connecticut and Austin Wright of 
Carnegie Tech. Like 


handbooks, it includes a 


Press 


college 
page 
chart giving a key to the principal 
parts of the book 

While often a smaller and handier 
handbook is appreciated by many, the 
low cost of this book along with its 


most 
two 


extensiveness place it in the above 
average category. It is ideal for any 
one who wants to brush up on gram 


mar and usage. 





Book Manuscripts Considered 


by cooperative publisher who offers 
authors early publication, higher royalty, 
national distribution, and beautifully de- 
signed books. All subjects welcomed 
Write, or send your MS directly. 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 

Atten. Mr. Bristol 489 Fifth Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Well-known Newscaster, 
WJBK-TV, Detroit 


} 


>? 


7 


“What happens to the 
money a business takes in?” 


Jac LeGoff asks: 








W. J. Hall G 1A ting Department, 
Standard Oil Company, Chicago, Illinois: 





“Our company did a whale of a business last year... 
$2,102,308,139. That's what we ‘took in’ as you say and 
includes taxes collected from customers for government 
agencies. At the same time we were spending $1,424,739,000 
for materials used, operating and general expenses, and 
salaries and wages. That’s equal to 67.8 per cent of the 
total we took in. Charges for wear and tear amounted to 
$139,184,000—6.6 per cent. Federal taxes on income and 
other taxes, including those we collected from customers 
for government agencies, amounted to $381,267,000— 
another 18.1 per cent. These costs and expenses amounted 
to $1,945,190,000 for Standard Oil and its subsidiaries in 
1955. That's more than 92 per cent of what we took in.” 














pan 




















P. H. Towle, Research Group Leader, 
Standard Oil Laboratories, Whiting, Indiana: 


“In a business as competitive as ours you can’t stand still 
or you won't stay in business very long. You have to keep 
on improving your product and your service all the time 
—and that takes money. The two-octane number increase 
in gasoline made between July 1, 1954, and July 1, 1955, 
costs the consolidated company over $10,000,000 each year. 
And last year alone Standard Oil invested millions of dollars 
in research to bring our customers more powerful gasolines, | 








all-weather motor oils, and other product improvements.” 





Cyrus Wright, Payroll and Tabulating, 
Standard Oil Company, Sugar Creek, Missouri: 


“There are more than 50,000 Standard Oilers, so you 
can imagine the size of our payroll! Our people earned 
$330,800,000 last year in wages and benefits. Yet, believe 
it or not, large as our payroll was, we paid out $381,267,000 
for taxes of all kinds. That includes our own taxes and the 
taxes we collected from customers for local, state and 
national governments.”’ 











._ —!!£,€ |. 


Marvin L. Hayes, Treasurer's Office, 
Standard Oil C y, Chicago, Illinois: 


P 


“*Well, it’s a small part of the total taken in, but as a return 
on their investment, a company pays dividends to its share 
owners. Dividends were paid in 1955 for the 62nd consecu- 
tive year. Our last dividend of the 1955 year went to 
132,400 owners, many of whom are educational or chari- 
table institutions like Children’s Hospital, Detroit (shown 
above). Dividends amounted to 2.7 cents of each dollar 
we took in. The rest of what we took in, 4.8 cents per 
dollar, was retained for use in the business. Including 
the market value of the special dividend in Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) stock our dividends were equal to 
about 1/2 of net earnings.” 











What makes a business a good citizen? 


Being open-and-above board, for one thing. That's the 
American way. Stondard Oil Company and its subsidi- 
aries report fully each year to government, shareholders, 
employees, and the public just what use was made of the 


STANDARD OIL 


money we took in. Copies of our Annual Report for 1955 
are available on request as long as the supply lasts. Our 
address—Standard Oil Company, 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 
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what are 
the facts about 
Editor & Publisher? 


t; . the rates 


FACT .../t's a time-sai ng, informalti e aid lhe Classified pages are fast-acti 


ng 
to every working newspaperman. For pub are low you get @ lot for a little in E. & P 


lisher, editor, ad man, business manager, 


. bk AC | lt sells news] e) »? anything 
production super .. . it does a comprehen 


: , that newspapers buy. Example no mag 
sive job in reporting developments in your | 5 


. avine Carries more page f nev aper a 
specialty . . . provides an up-to-the-minute s more pages © vspaper ad 


. \ oO »- ‘ , . 
picture of what's happening all over the ertuising k & P advocates no other medi 


newspaper world. It’s an unduplicated ser um. Example if you're selling radio and 
ice... and only $6.70 for a full s2 weeks IV equipment, syndicate services, press 
subscription. room machinery, insurance . .. doing public 

relations or institutional promotion ... you 
PARC Ss. «de helps you find a job, finds help 


cant touch E & P's economy or etlective 
when you need il Newspapermen turn first 
hess 


to Eprrok & PUBLISHER when their problem 


is vocational . . . either seeking a better spot kprroR & PUBLISHER Includes these services: 
for themselves . or looking for that new International Year Book, Linage Tabula 


man to take up the slack in the department tion, and Annual Syndicate Directory. 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


SUITE 1700, TIMES TOWER, 1475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Subscription rates—$6.50 in U. S., posses- 


sions and Canada; all other countries, $10.00. 





